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To 

Authors, Printers, Teachers, Telegraphers, 

Stenographers, Type-writers, and all 

who care for the correct 

WRITING OF English, 

This first systematic attempt to disentangle 

THE perplexities OF ENGLISH COMPOUNDING 

IS 

Respectfully Dedicated. 



PREFACE. 

For nearly five years I have devoted most of my 
available time to the study of English in regard 
to the compounding of words, and early discovered 
that all the rules heretofore promulgated are prac- 
tically valueless, mainly because they are not based 
upon any real synthetic principles. The subject 
has apparently been regarded as of slight im- 
portance, though some of the many writers who 
have touched upon it have perceived a need of 
a more careful investigation than has yet been 
made. Thus, Dr. William Chauncey Fowler, in 
his "English in its Elements and Forms," a gram- 
mar for college students, says : " Compound words 
in English, as distinguished from derivatives, have 
received comparatively but little attention ; yet, 
from the great variety of the component parts, 
and the different relations in which they stand 
to each other, it is evident that these words 
deserve a more minute investigation." 

Mr. John Wilson, in his " Treatise on English 
Punctuation," gives the matter more detailed con- 
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6 PREFAC5E. 

sideration than Dr. Fowler did, yet his concluding 
paragraph is as follows : 

" For further information on this difficult subject, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Goold Brown's invaluable work, 
before quoted ; from which, while venturing in some re- 
spects to differ in opinion, we have derived not a little 
assistance as to the nature of compounds, and the forms in 
which they should be presented. But the subject is not 
exhausted ; and he who, with the scholarshii) iiiid industry 
of that gentleman, will devote himself to the classification 
of all the compounds in the language, would perfonn a good 
service to a branch of literature which has been sadly 
neglected.*' 

That principles exist upon which a classification 
of all necessary compounds may be based can 
hardly be doubted, and it is my firm (H)nviction 
that an accurate exposition of them must afford a 
clearer understanding of the subject than any one 
now has. I have attempted such an (exposition, 
accompanying it with rules and illustrations, to 
the best of my ability ; but, as the attempt is the 
first of its kind, it is not unlikely that sonu; modifi- 
cations and additions will be necessary. Imj)er- 
fect as the treatise may be found, how(ever, I am 
confident that it affords a better guide to aj)])r()x- 
imate consistency than do scattered references in 
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grammars or mere chapters in books on punc- 
tuation, which until now have been the only 
sources of information, so far as I can ascertain. 
The terms given in the lists are selected with a 
view to practical utility, even if the user does not 
adopt all of their forms. 

Many words which are really compounds find 
no place in this treatise, merely because they are 
compounded of foreign elements not separately 
used in English. The discussion is entirely con- 
fined to the question whether certain pairs of 
English words should be written separately or 
joined in form, and if joined whether the com- 
pounding should be done with or without the 
hyphen. 

In planning the essay, I decided that the best 
result could be attained by making it meet a prac- 
tical need of some one large class of workers 
in language, and I have selected printers as the 
persons whose work most largely demands efficient 
guidance. I have accordingly endeavored to give 
the results of my study in the way best adapted 
to the use of printers. 

Proof-readers may save themselves much annoy- 
ance by perusing the lists and checking forms for 
adoption or rejection, as best suits their conve- 
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nience, if the whole selection is not approved. It 
will certainly be advantageous to have a record of 
the forms to be used, and it is much easier to 
revise and change a record already made than it 
is to make a new one. 

Compositors would undoubtedly be benefited 
by having such a work in which to check the style 
of any certain office, as ascertained, even if the 
proof-reader does not make the full record for 
them ; and the checking might be changed to suit 
other offices with a different method. 

Printers do not constitute the only large class 
of persons to be benefited by such a record. I 
think the following, from a communication to the 
English "Notes and Queries,'' affords evidence 
that the matter is of direct economical impor- 
tance in connection with telegraphing : 

" Some time ago I had a practical difficulty with regard to 
these [compound words]. I wanted to order a butter-knife 
by wire, and the compound word was charged as two words. 
In answer to an expostulation, I was informed that no word 
not found in NuttalPs or Webster's Dictionary is accepted 
by the Post Office as a single word. According to this rule 
huttcr-knifo is not one word, though butter-print is; barn- 
door is one, houae-door is, or are, two. This seems some- 
what arbitrary. Some compounds are certainl,y necessary. 
Thus in Lancashire hread-loafis distinguished from butv-loaf 
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and pluni-loaf. Plum-loaf y by the way, is not in the dic- 
tionaries, but plum-cake is. I can only suppose the reason 
to be that the natural tendency to multiply such com- 
pounds would soon swamp the dictionaries were not a line 
drawn somewhere. But where ? That apparently depends 
somewhat upon * the taste and fancy ' of the dictionary- 
makers, for they certainly are not all agreed." 

Of course, the rule thus laid down by the postal 
authorities of Great Britain, who control the tele- 
graphic system there, must imply the comple- 
mentary rule that a compound found in either 
of the dictionaries named would be accepted as 
one word ; but there is probably not a man living 
who could apply this rule in all cases, because 
some unquestionable solid compounds are not in 
the dictionary vocabularies — as, for instance, 
snowfall, Chinaman, hrassivork, and carriageway — 
and because the vocabularies contain some hy- 
phened compounds which should each undoubt- 
edly be two words, as Davy-lamp, Cayenne-pepper, 
and Oerman'millet. 

The reason for omission of many hyphened com- 
pounds lies in the fact that, with the primitive 
words already defined, the compounds are self- 
explaining. A feature of dictionary treatment 
which I am sure that many people never discover. 
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and which has an interesting bearing upon this 
matter, is a special provision for compounds that 
are not separately entered. It is a nice (juestion 
whether the telegraphic rule would exclude such 
compounds from the single-word category. The 
provision is made in paragraphs like the follow- 
ing, from Webster's definition of meal : " The 
word is sometimes employed in forming self- 
explaining compounds ; as, meal-bin, meal-house^ 
meal-man, meal-monger, meal-tvb, and the like." 
Of course these are given as models, and every 
such statement means that every term just like 
the models is a compound word. 

I shall venture to note a curious circumstance 
suggested by this mention of provision through 
models. It is that not one of these compounds 
with meal is given by Nuttall, except mealman, 
notwithstanding the following paragraph in his 
preface : " The compound words arc very numer- 
ous in the English language, and materially con- 
tribute to its copiousness. The great mass of 
them are omitted in our ordinarv dictionaries; 
but their great importance has induced the editor 
to insert all that are presumed to be of general 
utility/' Under the noun hand in Webster's dic- 
tionary many compounds are provided for, of 
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which Nuttall has none, though few of them are 
not of general utility. Hand-organ, hand-grenade^ 
hand-saw, hand-gripe, hand-stroke, and hand-gun 
are some of Nuttall's omissions. I can not help 
suspecting that even this lexicographer missed the 
lists of models ; and if he did so, how can it be 
expected that others will not ? 

I have seen and heard decisive evidence that 
stenographers, teachers, authors, and, in fact, all 
educated persons need more practical information 
on the subject than any heretofore provided. 

The most directly practical method of meeting 
this demand would be the making of a full alpha- 
betical list of all common compounds ; but this is 
impracticable, for obvious reasons. In formulat- 
ing my carefully studied conclusions, I have kept 
in view the fact that general assent to all of them 
can not be expected, and have accordingly endea- 
vored to impart them in such manner that they 
may be useful even to dissenters, by stating one 
side of the question so that it may help as well 
in indicating its opposite. To make the work as 
practical as possible, I have displayed in sepa- 
rated form many terms which the dictionaries, 
in my opinion, erroneously compound, and have 
carefully collated in another list the compounds 
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which I judge to bo corroc^t in tlio solid form, re- 
ferring the decision as to hyphened compounds, 
with those exceptions, to the dictionaric^s. In 
doing this, I have consulted tlu^ " (^ontury Dic- 
tionary" as far as published at tlu* time, and have 
consequently included a number of terms not 
given in the earlier dictionaries. Tlu^ new "Web- 
ster's International" was not published until after 
this treatise was mostly in typo, and is separately 
considered. The occasional references to Webster 
are to the issue dated 1882. 
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THE 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

DICTIONARY VOCABULARIES. 

Different writers have always had very differ- 
ent ideas about joining two words into one, and 
naturally lexicographers, who in the main only 
record what others have done, exhibit in their 
work a corresponding laxity of system. Probably 
some of this laxity is inevitable; but there are 
extensive categories of word-pairs in the English 
language for which universally comprehensive 
rules may be formulated, and a first attempt at 
theii* formulation is made in this book. It is, 
however, a fact to be regretted that we have no 
dictionary which exhibits consistent treatment 
of any one category of analogous terms with 
reference to joining or separation in form. 

Language abounds in names, and also in phrase- 
ology of a descriptive and assertive nature, of a 
kind which makes two or more words frequently 
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16 DICTIONARY VOCABULARIES. 

convey but one naming, describing, or asserting 
idea. Grammar arranges the words of a language 
so that a succession of them may be used together 
with no office outside of a descriptive or assertive 
naming of one thing, yet of such complex nature 
that the individual words remain individual, just 
as one part or member of any mechanical construc- 
tion may still be considered separately even when 
all the parts are assembled into the whole con- 
struction. 

John KStuart Mill says : " For, as one word is 
frequently not a name, but only part of a name, 
so a number of words often compose one single 
name, and no more. Thus, in the opening of the 
Paradise Loaf, these lines 

— tlio fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, — 

form in the estimation of the logician only one 
name j one Categorematic term." 

This, of course, is a systematic logical view of 
the subject, and is not intended as bearing upon the 
question of joining two words into one ; but it 
is probable that a similar reasoning has affecited 
the selection of terms for dictionary vocabularies. 
Many pairs of words which are grammatically 
correct without joining in form have such unified 
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" categorematic " or specific significance that the 
lexicographers consider them worthy of definition 
as sin gle terms, the more so that the pair is familiar 
as mei^ly the regular name of some one thing. The 
fact that the vocabulary of a dictionary is intended 
priiiiarily to include single words only, and not 
phrases or clauses, suggests the expedient of 
exhibiting terms which are properly two words, 
but which are supposed to. demand special treat- 
ment in individual articles, as a unity in form by 
inserting ^ hyphen between the two words. Of 
course this reaaoning is not applied in all cases by 
the lexicographers, since they explain many names 
containing two or more words in subordinate posi- 
tions under the main word of the phrase ; and it is 
only an inference from the make-up of the vocabu- 
laries that such reasoning has been applied at all. 
Quite possibly no lexicographer would directly 
acknowledge that he had made his vocabulary 
on any such basis, but the inference is the most 
favorable one that can be deduced in support or 
justification of the confusion of forms shown in 
dictionaries. 

No dictionary of English has yet exhibited the 
language precisely in the forms, throughout its 
range, which even the maker himself would use in 
writing, unless it might have been so in the case 
of a work published by a Mr. Jodrell in 1820, 
entitled *^ Philology on the English Language." 
Mr. Jodrell evidently thought that a term made of 
2 
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two words, if joined at all, shoTild bo solidified 
into one continuous word. His work was made . 
as supplementary to tlio other dictionaries of his 
time — to explain terms not given in them j— and 
he gave such one-word forms as hafflepainfing, 
camel swallo we r, coiirtparasite, deepprojecfintfy fel- 
lowcandidafe, foundlhighospifal, islandempresSj 
lately purchased, marriageffefflemeHf, promonfory- 
shoulder, procurationmoney, pulpitsophisfry, rest- 
Ussrolling, stagegesiure, fape^sfry hanging, and a 
great number of others just as odd ; and he even 
gave this solid form to all such words in quota- 
tions from authors who undoubtedly had written 
the terms as hyphened compounds in some in- 
stances and as two words in others. This strange 
craze for solidifying had one curious (effect well 
worth noting. In Pope's ** Odyssey " th(»re is a 
menticni of ** all the phantom' nations of the dead." 
Jodrell gave as one of his words not theretofore 
explained phantmnnation, with the definition, " A 
multitude of spectres." The later dic^tionaries 
have actually copied this, taking tlu^ form as if 
made of phantom and the sufiix -ation, with -w- in- 
serted for euphony! Webster's dictionary has — 
" Phantomnation, v. Appearance as of a phantom ; 
illusion. \Obs. and rare.] Pope,^^ Worcester — 
" t Phantomnation, n, Illusi(m. Pope^ The " Im- 
perial " repeats Webster's entry verbatim ! 

Mr. Jodrell's work exemplifies mi^rely a curi- 
ous crankiness which never obtained the support 
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of actual usage ; but there is extant in one of the 
latest dictionaries — CasselPs " Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary" — an ouM method which even the "Phi- 
\o\ogy^on the English Language " did not surpass 
in absurdity. In the "Encyclopedic" a large 
majority of the phrases which have subordinate 
positions are printed with hyphens, regardless of 
the grammatical construction. It is full of such 
forms as penitential-canons, penitential-discipline, 
physical-astronomy, physical-education, and physi- 
cal-geography. 

If the vocabulary of Webster's dictionary dated 
1882 were followed throughout in a work having 
many names with proper adjectives, the result 
would be an illogical confusion like this : Dtitch 
clinker, Dutch oven, Indian corn, Indian cress, In- 
dian file, French-herry, French-chalk, French-honey- 
suckle, French leave, Oerman-millei, Oerman-paste, 
Oerman sausage, German silver, German steel, Ger- 
man tinder, Spanish-bayonet^ Spanish chalk, Spanish 
ferreto, Welsh mortgage, Welsh muttmi, etc. 

According to Worcester these names would be 
Dutch' clinkers, Dutch-oven, Indian-corn, Indian- 
cress, Indian-file, French-berry, French-chalk, 
French-honeysuckle, French leave, German-millet 
German-paste, German-silver, German-steel, Ger- 
man-tinder, Spanish-chalk, Spanish-ferreto, Welsh- 
mortgage, Welsh-mutton, etc. In this dictionary, 
where the hyphening idea prevails, is the abomi- 
nable form Indian arrow-root, which no one uses; 
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but the six names given with Chinese are each 
two words (their proper form), as are also Dutch 
gold and Dutch mineral. 

In the " Imperial Dictionary " all Chinese^ 
Dutch, Indian, and Welsh names are each two 
words, but everything French, Oerman, or Spanish 
is compounded. 

Probably as strange-seeming as any other com- 
pound to be discovered is Webster's Black-forest^ 
as to which term it is hard to find a reason why it 
should be in a dictionary vocabulary in any form, 
since it is merely a geographical name. It exempli- 
fies as a compound a kind of reasoning the utility 
and applicability of which may be doubted ; it is 
a translation of a German name always written 
as one word, Schwarzwald, and the lexicographers 
must have given joint form to the English name 
simply to make it agree with the original. The 
English idiom, however, differs from the Oerman 
in just the way which gives two English words as 
a translation of one German word of this kind ; 
Black Forcyst is the form of this name in English, 
and always will be. 

Then* is, always has been, and probably always 
will be considerable disagreement among gram- 
marians as to details in the classification of words, 
and this affects the consistency of treatment in the 
dictionaries. For instance, after is defined as an 
adjectiv(», with the remark that it "is used in 
composition, as in after-ages^ Now, the i)rimary 
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function of an adjective is the qualifying of a 
noun as a separate word; and if after in 
after-ages is an adjective, there is no grammat- 
ical reason for the compounding. Webster's note 
about high in composition is given with the 
adverb high, in these words : '^ High is extensively- 
used in the formation of compound words" — 
instancing high-arched, high-browed, high-crowned, 
high-priced, high-roofed, and many others. Is it 
not fairly inferred that high in these words is 
taken as being an adverb I But when we find a 
remark to the same effect about low placed with 
the adjective low, with low-arched, low-browed, low- 
crotmed, low-priced, and low-roofed, do we not infer 
reasonably that the lexicographer considers this 
low to be an adjective? And can any one say 
that high so used is one part of speech, and low 
another? Such differences in treatment run 
through all of the dictionaries, and while each 
one has such inconsistencies, no one agrees at all 
points with any other. While Webster defines 
low as an adverb in the clause "to sell wheat 
low,^^ the " Century Dictionary " caUs it an adjec- 
tive in "wheat was low,^^ meaning "at a low 
price '' ; and while Webster gives a special defini- 
tion of an adverb low for " the moon runs low,^^ 
the "Century" does not mention this sentence, 
leaving its explanation to the adjective definition 
with the example " the sun is low?^ It is clearly 
seen that one authority considers low in such use 
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to be an adverb, and that the other classes it as 
an adjeetive. 

If there is a series of analoj^ons t(Tnis p^ven in 
a dictionary with some in one form and some 
in another, that series will never be printed in 
any ordinary book with deliberate ad()i)tion of the 
dictionary forms — as French-chalk and Spanish 
chalk, for instance. Such confusion is here evi- 
denced as to one kind of phrase, and it affords 
sufficient basis for the statement that there is no 
printing? done in any office or of any kind in which 
any dictionary vocabulary is exemplified without 
change. Writers und printers arci all too logical 
to approve of and adopt such inconsistency in 
its entirety, though of 'course litt^rature generally 
is inconsistent us to compound words. 

Again, the dictionaries are not intended by their 
makers to be taken as an absolute guide with mere 
reference to the forms as printed in the vocabu- 
laries. It is evidently supposed that people in 
gen(M*al will apply some n^asoning analogous to 
that of Sir Thomas Browne whcMi lii^ wrote : ** The 
mortalest enemy unto knowicnlge, and that which 
hath done the greatest ex(»euti(m upon truth, hath 
been a peremptory adliesion unto autliority." Peo- 
ple must do some thinking for themselvt^s, and 
not ac(u^pt Tinhesitatingly that which at first glance 
seems to be j)res(n'ibed, Init w^iich may upon fur- 
ther examination be discovered to be in no sense 
a formal prescription. 
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Without something like a formal prescription 
which may be relied upon as such, however, the 
persons most concerned with the practical exposi- 
tion of language must inevitably be at a loss in 
deciding what is the best method for attaining 
approximate correctness. 

The words of the English language are classi- 
fied and arranged according to analogical rules, 
and the name of each part of speech is given to 
a category of words each of which fulfils special 
classifying requirements as a separate member 
in the construction of a sentence. Grammatical 
classification is not intended for the inclusion 
of more than one word in each instance as a " part 
of speech'^; two or more words may be a nom- 
inal phrase, an adjectival phrase, a verbal phrase, 
an adverbial phrase, a prepositional phrase, or an 
interjectional phrase, but not a noun, an adjec- 
tive, a verb, an adverb, a preposition, or an inter- 
jection, except by joining the two or more for use 
as one word. Many ridiculous statements have 
been made by grammar- writers which could and 
would have been avoided if this very simple 
proposition had been recognized. For instance, 
a text-book in its fortieth edition says: "An ad- 
jective may consist of — A Word, — The recitation 
hour has arrived. A Phrase,-^ The hour for reci- 
tation has arrived. A Sentence. — The hour in 
which we recite has arrived." Whether recitation 
as in the first sentence is an adjective or not is a 
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queHtiou open to differing opinions; hnt for red- 
tafion is eei'tiiinly not **an adjective" — it is a 
proposition and a noun, a prepositional phrase; 
and in which we recite is not "an adjective," nei- 
ther is it "a sentence." This citation is given 
merely as a sample of extreme carelessness which 
is only too common in school-books — the kind of 
books which should be preeminently accurate ! 

*^A11 the world and the rest of mankind'' 
have been contributing material for thirty years 
past toward the making of a great dictionary, the 
first volume of which, to the end of /^, is now pub- 
lished as " A New English Dictionary, on Histori- 
cal Principhis," edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
It will undoubtedly contain a mass of philological 
material so valuable in itself that mere inconsis- 
tency in detail can hardly affect its usefulness. 
It would not be unreasonable to expect in such a 
work something like a consistent classification of 
words, whether simple or compound, and at least 
an approach to an application of principles so far 
as possible. Yet both of these desiderata are 
absoluttOy lacking. 

Something nuiy well be said htjre about the 
"historical principle" in its bearing on word- 
forms. Dr. Murray, as an example of one of his 
principles, says that " tiea Anemone is considered 
(linguistically) as a species of Anemone," evidently 
intending this to b(^ construed as a statement that 
the name is properly written as two words. It is 
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SO given under anemoiie^ with quotations each of 
which has sea-anemone, and it is safe to say that 
the latter is its form in nine books out of any ten 
in which it is printed. It is not a historical fact 
that the name is properly two words. Moreover, 
it is hyphened in Dr. Murray's own text in each 
of the three articles where it had to be used in 
defining — animal flower. Actinia, and Actinozoa. 
Similar compounds appear from time to time, as 
sea-ciicumher, sea^slug, sea-acoi'^i, sea-hass, sea-dace, 
sea-wolf, sea-hear; but such names are mainly 
printed in the book as two words. In the entry 
axle-tree there is a list of fourteen different forms, 
but axletree, which is the present correct form, is 
not in the list. In an entry headed Bhie bell, blue- 
bell, it is said in substance that this name is properly 
two words as applied to one plant, but compound 
for another ; bluebell, which is the correct form, his- 
torically or otherwise, for either plant, is mentioned 
only in an incidental parenthesis. Bluebottle as a 
name of the same kind is not given either with a 
hyphen or as two words, though both forms appear 
in the quotations. In the entry bridecake is the re- 
mark "also 9 [nineteenth century] brid^s-caJce,^' a 
form which no one should use, and which is not 
shown in quotation, the only forms quoted being 
bride-cake four times, bryde cake once, and hndecake 
once ; thus " also 9 bride^s-cake *' has no support, 
while " also 6 bn/de cake,^^ which would have had 
the sanction of one of the quotations, is not given. 
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DICTIONARY VCH^ABULARIES. 



Here is a random selection of terms from the 
"New English Dictionary,'' showing diversity of 
treatment : 



Aaron's-board 
Aaroii'H Hod 
adder'H-grasH 
adder's-spear 
adder'H-tonguo 
Bird's bill 
Bird's Pease 
Bird's tongue 
bisliop's-cap 
bishop's elder 
bishop's-hat 
bishop's-leaves 
bishop's weed 
Crane's Bill 
Lady's Snioek 
Bank Cress 
Hodge-mustard 
ale-honso 
alehouse 
potato fruit 



allspice 

all-spiee 

back-door 

backstairs 

back yard 

bedfellow 

bed-fellows 

bedgown 

bod-pan 

bellflower 

bell-iiower 

black-beetle 

black ))asH 

betel-leaf 

betel leaf 

areca nut 

Ar<H*a Palm 

fig-tree 

Fig Tnu^ 

bread-fruit 



best-man 

best man 

bond-holder 

bondholder 

brick-lleld 

brickfield 

Bristol-red 

Brunswick black 

cheek blades 

jaw-blades 

))UHh alder 

bush-bean 

silk-worm 

silkworm 

marrowbone 

nnirrow-bone 

slave-child 

])a.p(»r-money 

b(»ech-lineh 

be(»ch mart{»n 



All the possessive forms in this list aw names 
of plants, and as snch they are strictly analogcms 
to hiUrs-ej/e in its nsual arbitrary ns(^ The dilfer- 
enees shown as to compounding are as inexplica- 
ble as the use of capital letters in sonu^ and not 
in others. Thei*e is no room for doubt that di- 
verse methods of word-treatment can be found on 
almost any ])age of the book ; yt^t it is impossible 
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to accept this as evidence that the lexicographers 
think it unnecessary to indicate a preference for 
one form over another in any given case, since 
such preferences are occasionally distinctly ex- 
pressed. In an article headed after- it is said in 
effect that the very uncommon term after-pagan- 
ism is one word, but that after-proceedings should 
be two words. After-cmirse is separately defined, 
and said to be " properly two words.'' 

This etymology is given for bedside : " Coalesced 
from hed^s side in prep, phrases like ' by the beddes 
side' = beside the bed; thus not a true compound.'' 
Bankside is simply said to be " from haiik,^^ with 
no mention of side. Beeswax and beeswing, also pos- 
sessive phrases coalesced, are here etymologized 
as " bee and wax,^^ and " bee and wing/^ entirely 
overlookin g the possessive. Bedside is the only one 
of these words marked as "not a true compound," 
and this is said immediately after the statement 
that it is " coalesced." Coalescence is exactly what 
makes such terms compounds, and all of these 
words are the truest of true compounds. 

Here is all of the article on bircPs-nest which is 
pertinent: "1. (Usually two words.) The nest of 
a bird. 2. A cask or similar shelter ... to pro- 
tect the man on the look-out j a crow's nest." Just 
following are the verb bird's-nest, " to search for 
bird's nests," and the noun bird-s-nesting, " search- 
ing for bird's- nests." The only proper form for 
simply " the nest of a bird" is birWs nest; but note 
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the detinition of a lookout-basket by the possessive 
phrase erotics nest (which can properly mean 
nothing but an actual nest of an actual crow), 
also the use of the singular possessive binPs with 
the plural nests. 

Bread-crumby ** a crumb of bread,-' is said to be 
" properly two words,'' yet bread as a verb is de- 
fined '*to dress with bread-crumbs.'^ Bread-crumb 
is not properly two words. 

There can be no doubt tliat carelessness and 
confusion in regard to classification are largely 
responsible for the lack of system in dictionaries ; 
and language-teaching books of all kinds will 
each undoubtedly contain much matter unw^orthy 
of universal acceptance as authoritatively ae(»urate 
until some writer, wiser than his predecessors, 
excludes from his work everything not directly 
warranted by established or thoroughly support- 
able principles. 



CHAPTER II. 

WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

The foregoing reference to Webster's dictionary- 
is to the issue dated 1882, as are all others made 
in this book. That edition is the Webster dic- 
tionary which has been so long a standard author- 
ity, and it was evidently made with a view to its 
use as such, as well in regard to word-forms as 
to any other feature, though its forms have not 
all been and could not all be adopted as correct. 
A new edition is just published, with the title 
*^ Webster's International Dictionary," and a very 
prominent fact in its make-up is a direct disclaimer 
of authority as to the compounding of words. Such 
absolute reversal of method in a standard work cer- 
tainly invites inquiry into the reason and the result 
of it — an inquiry which may best be begun with 
the citation of a paragraph under the head of 
'* Explanatory Notes," on page xcviii, as follows : 

*'It will be observed that the hyphen [meaning the 
hyphen in compounds] is less frequently used than in 
former editions. Some words which are not infrequently 
so connected [meaning connected by the hyphen] are given 
as continuous words, others as phrases. The hyphen in com- 
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pouiidH HOomH to make the compouGiit wordH vinibly diHtinct. 
Tlio practice of loxioo|jprapliers, authorn, aiul printorH is ho 
variouH in tluH matter that in a multitu<io of iiiHtaiicos it in 
hypercritical or whimHical to pronounce dof^niatically tliat 
either the iiho or tlie omisBion of the hyplien Ih the only 
correct fonn. The general principle followed in thin work 
iH to refrain from using the hyj^hcn, (1) when the words 
have the same meaning in unconnected HucccHHion uh when 
joined, and (2) when the compound may have the form of a 
continuous word without confusing the eye. But tliis prin- 
ciple, however reasonable, can not be rigidly applied, 
because good usage, which must be nmpected, does not 
invariably conform to it." 

Now, tho " practice of lexicographers '' lias been 
ostensibly, as it undoubtedly should h(% th(^ record- 
ing of the best literary usage in all respects, and it 
was reasonable to suppose that the editor of Web- 
ster's dictionary had made such a record to the best 
of his ability. The scholarly world, as w(^ll as the 
popular, has assumed that this was done ; but it 
can not be assumed in regard to th(i n(^w (».dition, 
because such a purpose is distinctly disavowed. 

Hyphened compound words exist ph^itifully in 
the English language — so plentifully that no 
lexicographer has ev(T made a full (exhibit of 
them ; but it is only the confused " practice of 
authors and printers'' which gives the Icxiciog- 
rjipher a (»,h()ice of forms for his record. In de- 
ciding that th(^ tearing apart of many thoroughly 
established com])()und words is proper for a stand- 
ard dictionary, the editor of the work under con- 
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sideration tries to justify his decision by objecting 
that " the hyphen in compounds seems to make the 
component words visibly distinct"; and here he 
catches up a fact which should have influenced 
him to adopt ooe mode, and uses it as an excuse 
for adopting another. The ordinary hyphened 
compound in English is a sort of transition between 
the phrasal form and that of the continuous word, 
and the hyphen when properly used marks the 
fact that the words joined by it are arbitrarily 
associated in literal meaning, thereby becoming a 
compound instead of a grammatically constructed 
phrase. This is the only principle which can 
be evolved through careful comparison of forms. 
Many literal compounds have assumed the con- 
tinuous figure, for various reasons, though these 
terms are so few comparatively that they must be 
considered as exceptions. Instead of constituting 
a legitimate objection to the hyphen, the fact that 
it makes " the component words visibly distinct '' 
is the exact reason for its use. 

There is another reason for the use of the 
hyphen (or rather another phase or part of the 
foregoing reason) which has been overridden in 
the cited paragraph. As a matter of princi- 
ple, it is only because the words in unconnected 
succession have not the same meaning as when 
joined that the hyphen is used ; therefore there is 
no principle that justifies the frequent disrupt- 
ing of real compounds which has been indulged in 
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for the reason based on meaning. The differences 
of meaning as between phrasal and hyphened 
forms are amply illustrati^d in the praetieal part 
of this treatise. 

** When the compound may have the form of a 
continuous word without confusing the eye" sug- 
gests a pregnant query. Is it to be expected that 
any one man's decision that a certain solid-word 
form does not confuse his eye will be accepted as 
full justification for that form? Of course the 
expression is intended to apply to English eyes in 
general ; but it was an individual eye which made 
the decisions for the work in which the forms are 
shown, and there are many of these forms which 
will not suit some other eyes. The eye- judgment 
of one man can never stand as the absolute 
exponent of a principle in language. 

Finally, the assertion that " good usage must be 
respected'' is here placed in an odd connection, 
since good usage has been very little res})ected in 
making the " Webster's International." It will be 
pertinent to select some familiar terms and show 
the forms they have in this dictionary. 

Walking-stick is probably as widely recognized 
as any hyphened compound, and many other names 
of the same kind are universallv wi'itten with the 
hyphen, though not so many as should be. This 
class of joinings is so familiar even as to have 
given rise to a joke in " Puck," probably suggested 
by some printed mention of a printer's imposing 
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stone. The joke was: **An imposing stone — The 
Koh-i-noor." Printers use an imposing-stone (a 
stone slab mounted, on which to impose the type 
— i. e.j to fasten it in an iron frame), not an im- 
posing stone (a stone which is imposing — so re- 
markable as to command great attention). Here 
are a few of these names from the latest Webster: 

bearing rein battering-ram countinghouse 

dressing room drawing-room countingroom 

dressing gown stumbling-block gapingstock 

imposing stone stepping-stone gazingstock 

walking stick poking-stick laughingstock 

rolling mill rolling-pin mockingstock 

sewing machine shoeing-horn pointingstock 

It will be observed that, among these strangely 
contrasting forms, most of the continuous ones 
are made with stocky meaning a person, and these 
are consistent, though it is not " hypercritical or 
whimsical" to say that they are shown in errone- 
ous form. There is no reason for the solidifying, 
and it is not a matter of established usage. The 
dictionary says that pointing stocTc means laughing- 
stocky and credits the word to Shakespeare. In aU 
the current editions of Shakespeare examined the 
word is pointing-stock, except that Knight's edition 
has pointing stock. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the term means *' a stock for pointing at, as 
in scorn or derision," which amounts in the end 
to something very like a laughing-stock, but is 
certainly not identical with it. 
3 
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Every ono knows bulPs-eye as a hyphened com- 
pound, and there are many similar compound 
words, most frequently as names of phints. Of 
course usage is not settled as to these terms, but 
there is no reason to believe that a natural differ- 
ence can be pointed out between any two of them. 
Here are a few from " Webster's International '^ 



lady's bowor 
lady's Hlippor 
dragon's lioad 
millor'H thumb 
goat's bane 
slioep's beard 



addor's-toiiguo 

oraiio's-biU 

snake's-liead 

tiger's-foot 

dog's-bano 

slioop's-oyo 



cooksoomb 

coltsfoot 

cockshead 

beeswing 

wolfsbane 

shoopshoad 



This list shows all the continuous forms of this 
kind which were noticed in a somewhat hasty 
search. There are many names of this nature 
in the book, generally a series in each instance 
of their occurrence, and the two-word form and 
the hyphened compound have almost a regular 
alternation all through. 

A category of terms widely recognized as com- 
poiuids comprises words ending in -cr and -iny. 
In the new Webster these terms appear in throe 
forms, as follows : 



apple borer 
bell bearer 
cavo dweller 
cotton stainer 
razor grinder 
water breather 



ant-eater 

armor-bearer 

lake-dwt'ller 

la<ly-killor 

hay-cutter 

water-bearer 



llgcater 

cupbearer 

bushfi^hting 

oflicehoUlor 

viniulroHHor 

streetwalker 
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Names of fishes, birds, and shells (moUusks) 
appear with the following inconsistencies: 



band fish 


bellows fish 


needlefish 


balloon fish 


rudder fish 


candlefish 


razor fish 


devilfish 


pricklefish 


bnr fish 


paddlefish 


swallowfish 


bower bird 


egg-bird 


riflebird 


hummingbird 


devilbird 


yellowbird 


tailor bird 


ovenbird 


thombird 


weaver bird 


ricebird 


thistle bird 


apple shell 


mail-shell 


tongue-shell 


boat shell 


pouch-shell 


turtle-shell 


needle shell 


rice-shell 


tulip-shell 


raz6r shell 


spur-shell 


turnip-shell 



It will be seen that the names with fish exhibit 
no use of the hyphen, being either two words or a 
solid word, and that egg-bird is the only hyphened 
form with bird; while, on the other hand, the sJiell 
names are always either hyphened or separated. 
The differences shown in the list are typical of 
the work all through. Now, of course one may 
find these names in any shape or all shapes in 
literature; but is it not the duty of a lexicog- 
rapher to select one general form for such 
names, and to show them all in that form be- 
cause it is, as nearly as he can decide, the best 
way in which to write them? If the lexicog- 
raphers will not express any authoritative opin- 
ion about a matter so easy to decide, who is to 
resolve the doubt? Certainly it is not well to 
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conclude that this wholly unnecessary confusion 
must remain unchallenged. It is not likely that 
any one man could make a record of all English 
phraseology so clearly classified and differentiated 
that it would be unquestionably adopted by every 
one ; but there is no room for doubt with respect 
to the advisability of giving to the names above 
noted one general form, and there is no weight of 
good usage against it. Gtood usage has not been 
respected in this matter in making the " Webster's 
International nor in the forms of the next list : 



air way 

baby farm 

baby jumper 

blast pipe 

breooliblock 

breech pin 

buflhhammer 

candlebomb 

candloholder 

checkstring 

chimney cap 

chimney-piece 

closehandcd 

closefisted 

cloHO mouthed 

clothespresB 

coffeehouse 

corndodger 

customhouse 

dishwater 

dowustroke 

1 A fish or 



dog fancier 
doghole 
dogsick 
dogsleep 
dogtrick 
ear snail 
carcocklo 
earrench 
earwitness 
eyotooth 
fancywork 
farfetched 
fast day 
fieldpieee 
lire beetle 
flower head 
gall bladder 
golden-eye 
golden-rod 
grainfield 
gun cotton 
a bird, and properly 



hair grass 
hair worm 
harping iron 
humming bird 
leopard's bane 
lowborn 
marsh mallow 
master work 
meal worm 
moor fowl 
moss rose 
muHk root 
noedlebook 
nerve fiber 
newfashioned 
nicker nut 
night key 
old wife 1 
otter hound 
paper weight 
parrot weed 
oldwife for either. 
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passing bell 
pinfeather 
pipe fitter 
plant cntter 
pocketknife 
pollen mass 
pouncet box 
powderhom 



powderflask 
powder room 
powdermill 
ropedaneer 
rudderhole 
rudderpost 
sand bag 
sandglass 



splinterproof 

sidesaddle 

slaughterhouse 

sugarhouse 

thundershower 

wastebasket 

weatherboarding 

woolgathering 



In place of the paragraph in the old edition 
which said that hand is much used in composi- 
tion, we now are told that ''hand is often used 
adjectively or in compounds, ... as hand blow or 
Aaik^blow," etc. VhAqt paper it is said that ''paper 
is often used adjectively or in combination, . . . 
as paper weight, ^aper-weight, |)aperweight,'' etc. 
There are many more of these indecisive remarks, 
and in most instances the unreasonable two-word 
form which happens to be so pregnant in excuse 
of omitted titles is placed first. It is probably be- 
cause of thisiU-founded opinion (that the first ele- 
ment in the term is an adjective) that one can not 
ascertain by means of this dictionary what a 
color-hearer is. The term is not given in any 
form; and among other words which are not 
entered are color-box^ color-chart, color-circle^ color- 
comparator, color-cone, color-cylinder, color-diagram, 
color-doctor, color-guard, color-line, color-party, color- 
reaction, color-sensation, color-sfriJce^*, color-triangle, 
color-variation, color-variety — all terms which are 
not self-explaining, as may be seen by consulting 
the "Century Dictionary,'' from which they are 
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selected. But what shall be said of the fact that 
there is no definition of mind-reader in this new 
Webster, nor of many other terms which certainly 
demand definition f The omissions may be left to 
speak for themselves. 

By way of capping the climax, it may be noted 
that the "Webster^s International" gives such 
three-word forms as water star grass (three nouns 
in unconnected succession, forsooth !), meadow reed 
grass (three nouns), sea wood louse (another trio 
of nouns), B.nd false Sohmon^s seal {as if "the seal 
of false Solomon,'' but in reality a plant called the 
false Solomon's-seal). 

It is somewhat remarkable that this dictionary 
should in effect declare that the recommendations 
in its former editions were "hypercritical and 
whimsical," just when it is announced that " the 
uniformity observed in the use of the hyphen has 
already made ' The Century Dictionary' a standard 
in many printing-offices." However true this latter 
announcement may be, the mere fact that a certain 
dictionary is uniform in this respect (and it cer- 
tainly is more nearly so than any other) does not 
meet the demand for reasons why some words 
should be joined and others separated. 



CHAPTER III. 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 

It would seem an easy logical decision that 
any arrangement of words in regular grammatical 
construction must be correctly written as a suc- 
cession of separate words, since rules of gi'ammar 
and word-classification must be made in accor- 
dance with recognized and established uses of words 
in their normal relations. It is not hard to find 
evidence, however, that this proposition, the very 
simplest possible about language in its primary 
use, does not always present itself to the presum- 
ably scholarly mind with sufficient force to secure 
the credence to which it is unquestionably entitled. 
A forcible illustration of the fact that a scholar 
may be misled to a remarkable extent by hasty 
impressions is found in the following, from " Phi- 
lology of the English Tongue," by the Rev. John 
Earle, an Oxford professor. He is treating of 
what he classes as one of three orders of English 
compounds, the running together of all the words 
of a phras'e in normal construction : 

" The chief symbol which threads together [such] com- 
pounds ... is the preposition 'of/ as coat-of-arms, will-o'- 
the-wisp, cat-o'-nine-tails, man-of-war, light-o'-love, ticket- 

89 
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of-lea ve. The distinction between compounds and construots 
is a delicate one, so much so that two persons of like birth 
and education may be found to differ upon it. When how- 
ever wo see the of abraded to o\ or when we hear it in 
speech, as we often hear man-&-icar, then there is no doubt 
of the compound state of that expression. This class of 
compounds Is essentially French, and it is from our neigh- 
bors that we have caught the art of making them. Thus we 
say after them: — xcord-of-command mot-d*ordre, points/- 
honor poiut-<Vhonneur. But the instances in which we make 
use of it are far less numerous than those in which we keep 
to our natural compound, that of the First Order. [His 
"first order" is the coupling of two nouns.] It is only 
necessary to offer a few examples by which it will appear 
how very far we are from overtaking the French in the use 
of their compound : — master-piece chef-d'oeuvre, country-house 
maisoD-dc-campagne, raiV-roarf chemin-de-fer, night-cap\ioinr 
net-de-nuit,7W)pj»y-Acad t^te-de-pavot, plush-breeches onlottes- 
de-peluche, Post-Office Bureau-de-Poste. And if we accept 
some of their compounds with de, we imitate none of those 
which they so readily make with other prepositions : — arc- 
en-ciel rainbow^ vcrro d. vin wine-glass, manohe ^ balai 
broom-sticl'," 

This paragraph is quoted here for the express 
purpose of criticism, notwithstanding the fact that 
its criticiser would advocate an entirely different 
method in any ordinary instructional writing; its 
office is one of such utility that the criticism may 
reasonably be expected to exhibit at sight a suffi- 
cient raison (Vetre. Previous universal neglect or 
carelessness in regard to this phase of language 
renders it absolutely impossible to teach any 
kind of approximate consistency without warning 
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against the snags of preexisting erroneous and 
ill-considered teachings. 

We find here a succession of statements not one 
of which is sustained by fact except that of is the 
chief connective particle in such use. The prin- 
cipal objection to the statement about such terms 
with of lies in the natural inference from it, and 
from the forms instauced with it, that there is no 
well-defined principle involved in deciding whether 
such a phrase should be a compound word or sepa- 
rated words. The inference that such is the author's 
opinion is strengthened when we read that *^the 
distinction is a delicate one"; but such an opin- 
ion may be proved to be hasty, and it can and will 
be shown that there is a dividing line which leaves 
no room for uncertainty, if we except a very few 
individual instances. 

Knowing that Dr. J. A. H, Murray has delibe/c- 
**^*rately propounded to the scholarly world the prop- 
osition that " after-consideration is not one word, 
but is on the way to become one,'' though it is 
plainly evident that there is no element of muta- 
bility in such a term, and also that many other 
prominent scholars have written with similar 
carelessness (a book attempting to correct popular 
errors in language, which has had a very large 
sale, actually postulates that '' standpoint is not a 
good word, because one cannot stand on apoinV^ !) 
— even knowing all this from personal observa- 
tion, there is still room for wonder that any 
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writer shoald seriously propound an opinion ao 

utterly unfounded as that when the word of is 
abraded to r/ in writing, or when the sound which 
o' represents is heard, " there is no doubt of the 
compound state of that expression ^ ! Such short- 
ening indicates merely hasty speech, and has no 
bearing upon the number of words spoken. A 
soldier, for instance, is occasionally spoken of as a 
" man of war," and these words so used should al- 
ways be taken as three words in literal meaning, 
a " man concerned with war" ; yet a person given 
to hasty speech would be as likely to say "man rf 
war " for this meaning as " manV-war " or " ship o' 
war " for a war- vessel. Man-of-war is right, and 
ship of war is right, and they both correctly name 
a vessel of war; the first term is a compound word, 
and each of the other terms is a phrase composed 
of three separate words, and can never properly 
be a compound, any more than Tam (f Shanter in 
its literal sense, barH & floury cake <f soapj book 
o' the play, or any other phrase of the same char- 
acter. 

The statement that " this class of compounds is 
essentially French " can not readily be proved to 
be entirely unfounded, since it is not improbable 
that such compounds may have been made in 
French before any one actually gave the joined 
form to an English term of this kind; but it is 
at least of doubtful utility to say unqualifiedly 
in a chapter treating solely of the use of hyphens. 
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even in a book on philology, that we copy the 
French in such a matter. It is very easy, however, 
to show that this writer has allowed a hasty im- 
pression to mislead him into writing something 
very erroneous instead of the helpful exposition 
of principles which his better judgment might have 
evolved if exercised. There is in the sentence crit- 
icised a violent contradiction of the writer's own 
remark, just preceding it, that " that logical lan- 
guage, the French, is stronger in syntax than in 
compounds.'' French is stronger in syntax, and 
so is English in the matter of literal expression of 
the particular construction here considered. Word 
of command and point of honor are the proper and 
universal forms in English, mot d^ordre and point 
d^honneur in French; these terms never have the 
joint form in either language, and they should not 
have it. The French write maison de campagne, 
chemin de fer^ bonnet de nuit, tete de pavof, culottes 
de peluchCj Bureau de Poste, and never compound 
any one of them or any phrase like them. They 
do write dent-de-lion for lion's-tooth (dandelion), 
and other compound nouns of this kind, and so 
consistently that it must be done for the same 
reason which leads to similar compounds (as man- 
of-war for a ship) in English. Plush-breeches is 
absolutely erroneous, and it may be doubted 
whether many people can be found who would 
write it so; it means "breeches made of plush,'' 
and it is a perfectly familiar principle in English 
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that the name of the material of which 9* thing is 
made is a separate attributive adjective before the 
name of th(j thiu^, as in brick house and stone wallj 
for instance, names which even this same writer 
cites in the separated form. But the height of 
inconsistent carelessness or careless inconsistency 
is reached when wo find below, in exemplifying a 
difference of compounding in the two languages, 
forms which arc not even here compounded — verve 
& vin and manche d balai I Surely if the French 
"so readily make'' compounds with prepositions 
other than de — and they do, under certain condi- 
tions — one might reasonably expect a man who 
teaches language, in making such a comparison, 
to cite compound forms rather than instances of 
the strong syntax wliieh even he acknowledges as 
the prevalent French method! 

If the matter criticised could be truthfully con- 
sidered as showing a mere personal and excep- 
tional vagary, there could hardly be an excuse 
for giving so much attention to it. This is justi- 
fied, however, by tlie fact that every author in 
whose work the writer has found anything about 
comp(mnd words has written something just as 
unreasonable. There is no excuse for considering 
as compounds such litend phrases as coat ofarms, 
point of honor, ticket ofleavCy word of command, etc., 
though all of those mentioned have been so con- 
sidered in the writings of well-known philologists ; 
and Mr. G. P. Marsh, who was certainly well known 
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as a philologist, instanced in a foot-note as a typical 
clumsy French compound canne-d-sucre^de-la-Chine, 
a phrase name^ which no Frenchman would ever 
think of compounding! 

The simple principle indicated above is directly 
opposed to one kind of compounding which is not 
uncommon — adverb and adjective in attributive 
use, as in " a newly-married couple," for instance. 
The adverb and adjective together really express 
one attributive idea, but it is a complex idea, not 
a compound one, and is accurately represented by 
the two separate words, which are thus in the 
regular construction provided for them by gram- 
mar — the adverb modifies the adjective. No one 
writes a compound in a clause like " a more numer- 
ous class of words,'' yet the same defence would 
be available for more-numerous that has to be 
adduced for newly-married; there is really but one 
attributive idea in each of them, though each is 
properly written as two words. It is only when 
the adverb is. without the regular termination 
which at once marks it as such that there is any 
gain in compounding it with an adjective, as in 
" the earliest-Mown relics," to distinguish it from 



1 TMs term is used advisedly, instead of phrasal name, to illus- 
trate the proper effect of meaning. It means " a name having the 
form of a phrase:" Phrase-name should be written for the mean- 
ing ''name of a phrase," as in speaking of the term "adverbial 
phrase" as being the name of a phrase having the effect of an 
adverb. Of course the particular discrimination is rather minute 
for real practice ; it is given only for illustration. 
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"the earliest knotmi relics j^ the first meaning "the 
relies which were earliest known ^ (known before 
any others), and the second, understood in the 
light of grammatical construction, being incapable 
of conveying any idea other than "the earliest 
relics which are known" (of earliest existence, 
not earliest discovered). If such a form as the 
above newly-married is right, then must Herbert 
Spencer's frequent compounds of the same nature 
be right, and his works are disfigured by them 
throughout, as in ^mteralhj-desrripfive name,^ 
" metaphorkalhj'descriptive name," " apparently- 
artificial ceremony," " scarcely-perceptible nod,^ 
" exclusively-militant structures," " iticreasingly- 
important functions," and many other similar 
phrases. But the conclusion is respectfully sub- 
mitted that there is no gain of any kind in such 
joinings, and that, on the contrary, there is the 
gain of simplicity and constructional accuracy in 
not making them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADVERBS AND PKEPOSITIONS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

It may be well to say here that a principle kept 
constantly in view, and applied throughout this 
treatise, is that words should be classified as parts 
of speech according to their significance rather 
than because of mere form. A case in point is 
the word according, as just used. In form it is a 
participle, but when used as above it is in its signi- 
fication an adverb. In line with this, during, an- 
other participial form, is a preposition ; and near, 
nearer J nearest, nigh, nigher, nighest, and next (the 
last being really but another form of nighest) are 
nsed ellipticaUy as prepositions, notwithstanding 
the fact that grammar does not provide for com- 
parison of prepositions. Thus, in "the nearest 
house ^ and "the next house" nearest and next 
are adjectives, because they are in the attributive 
relation to house; they attribute to the house a 
certain relative position. In expressing the same 
idea with inclusion of the related object, as in 
" the nearest house to Jones's,'' " the next house 
beyond Jones's," nearest and next remain adjec- 
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tivos, but the attributivo ideas are extended to 
" nearest to Jones's '' and "next beyond Jones's.'^ 
If tlieso phras(is are so nsed instead of the other 
construction, as in " the lionse nearest to Jones's,'* 
" the liouse next beyond Jones's," nearest and f^xt 
are adverbs, meaning "in the closest position" 
and "at the least distance"; the attribution is 
changed to predication, and three parts of speech 
are used in the predicative assertion — an adverb^ 
a preposition, and a noun — being together what 
might reasonably be called a complex adjective 
expression, but not "an adjective," because an 
adjective is properly a word only. Nothing can 
be more important to a systematic understanding 
of language construction than the proper restric- 
tion of classifying names. 

No other int(T(»iiange of classification is more 
frequent than that of adverb and preposition, and 
vice versay and in these cases at least the change 
is generally du(^ to ellipsis. Down, for instance, is 
an adverb in " down to the street," but it is a prep- 
osition in " down the street " ; in the first expres- 
sion it indicates direction without a recipient 
object (that toward which the motion is directed 
is governed by the preposition to), and in the sec- 
ond it indicates the direction of motion as upon 
an object, itself governing street. This same in- 
terchange of relation is seen in the last-mentioned 
use of nearV'St and next and the same clauses with 
to and beyond omitted, but without change of 
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sense as in the examples with down. In the ellip- 
tical expressions " the house nearest Jones's '' and 
'^ the house next Jones's " nearest and next govern 
Joneses, and this governing is the more important 
and more immediate function of the words. One 
word can not be classified as one part of speech 
because of its relation to another word, and as a 
different part of speech in the same expression 
because of a supposed different relation ; nearest 
and next, then, in "the house nearest Jones's'^ and 
" the house next Jones's" (" nearest his side" and 
" next his side " are rather more probable for actual 
use), must be called prepositions, not adjectives, 
especially since the full adjective idea includes 
more than the one word in each instance. 

Such words as down, up, far^ through, and after 
exhibit varying phases of use which the princi- 
ple indicated clearly elucidates, and so, of course, 
do many other similar words. Another very im- 
portant principle directly bearing upon this sub- 
ject is that, in literal expressions, no adjective 
should ever be compounded with its noun unless 
the two represent a compound attribution. The 
words mentioned are to be considered at this point 
with reference only to their use as individual ad- 
jectives. 

After, in form a comparative adjective, is very 

seldom in actual use anything but a preposition. 

Its form has misled grammarians into some 

strange blunders, but probably nothing more 

4 
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inaccurato could be said about this word and 
others than the following, from Goold Brown's 
"Grammar of English Grammars,'' page 287: 

" The terms /ore and hind, front and reaff right and left^ 
in and out^ high and loWf top and Imttomj up and down, upper 
and under, mid and after, all but the last pair, are in direct 
contrast with each other. Many of them are often joined 
in composition with other words ; and some, when used as 
adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their nouns : 
as, fNland, oMf house, mid-sen, q/W-ages. Practice is here 
so capriciouH, I find it difficult to determine whether the 
compounding of these terms is proper or not. It is a case 
about which he that inquires most, may perhaps be most in 
doubt. If the joining of the words prevents the possibility 
of mistaking the adjective for a preposition, it prevents also 
the separate classification of the adjective and the noun, and 
thus in some sense destroys the former by making the whole 
a noun." 

Something very much more singular, however, 
has been said by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the 
" New Eiiglish Dictionary," about the word aftery 
both in the introduction and in the text. In the 
** General Explanations," under the sub-head 
"Combinations," is the following: 

**In the three sentencos, * After consideration had been 
given to the proposal, it was duly accepted,* *A^fter con^ 
sideration the proposal was accei>t(»d,' ^ Aftcr-amsideration 
had shown him his mistake,' we have first no immediate 
syntactic relation between after (conjunctive adverb) and 
confederation ; secondly, the relation of proposition and ob- 
ject ; thirdly, the relation of attribute and substantive, closer 
than the first, less usual than the second (since (tfter is more 
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commonly a preposition than an adjective). But after-con- 
sideraUan is not really a single word, any more than subse- 
quent consideration^ fuller consideration; the hyphen "being 
merely a convenient help to the sense, which would be 
clearly expressed in speech by the different phrase-accentua- 
tion. . . . And as this ^ help to the sense ' is not always 
equally necessary, nor its need equally appreciated in the 
same place, it is impossible that its use should be uniform. 
Nevertheless after-consideratimiy as used above, is on the 
way to become a single word, which reconsideration (chiefly 
because re- is not a separate word, but also because we 
have reconsider) is reckoned to be.'' 

That Gk)old Brown should confess a difficulty 
in determining anything is rather surprising, but 
no more so than are some of his determinations. 
He was right in saying that practice is capricious. 
It is certainly better in such a case, however, that 
a consistent treatment be indicated, though that 
could hardly be done by a grammarian who rec- 
ognizes the fact that an adjective paired nor- 
mally with a following noun should be a separate 
word, and yet can not perceive that after is not 
an adjective in the use mentioned. Dr. Murray 
labors under the same lack of perception, and is 
by it misled into the remarkable assertion that 
^^after-consideration is not really a single word," 
but "is on the way to become a single word." 
Such a term as after-consideration can never 
change in form ; as such matters stand now in 
English, it can never be one word without the 
hyphen. After-consideration and after-ages are 
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not adjective and noun, but preposition and noun ; 
the only grammatical reason for the compounding 
— and it is a sufficient reason — is that it prevents 
the possibilityi)f mistaking the preposition for an 
adjective, rather than the contrary way in which 
Goold J^rown puts it ! Such terms can be accu- 
rately defined only with after used as a preposi- 
tion, as in " consideration ufter an event," " ages 
after a certain period of time," and such definition 
is instinctively understood whenever the terms 
are used ; the full expression includes an adjective 
idea, but after is a preposition governing the 
understood noun, and so, while it plainly repre- 
sents an adjective, it is merely transplanted into 
a connection impossible to provide for in any way 
but by making a conipcmnd noun. The few cases 
in which after may properly be called an adjective 
are the nautical uses in which it means "more 
aft," and (^ven these are not always clearly dif- 
ferentiattnl from the other uses. 

Down, upj far, through, and some other words 
of the same nature have seldom been classed as 
adjectives by grammarians or h^xicographers, 
being generally joined with the noun in com- 
pound form. It seems clear that in some instances 
of use before a noun any one of these words is 
fully entitled to the separation belonging to an 
attributive adjective, which means, of course, that 
in the particular use it is an adjective. Off horse, 
off side, and off day are always (or at least gener- 
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ally) treated each as two words ; then, above, and 
within are often used before a noun without 
joining, as in "the then President/' "the above 
facts," and " the within papers." JThe last three 
are not elegant expressions, but they are in actual 
use, and that is sufficient for the present purpose. 
All the qualifying words in these examples are 
exactly analogous to down, up, far, and through; 
they are commonly adverbs or prepositions. No 
one would write then-President, ahove-facts, mthin- 
papers, or off-horse, etc. j or, at least, any one of 
these forms would certainly be considered an 
oddity, if the reader happened to notice it with 
any thought of form. Down train, down trip, up 
train, up track, far side, through ticket, through 
passenger, and all other similar pairs of words — 
similar as to sense, of course — show such palpa- 
ble likeness to the others above mentioned, and 
are so readily defensible each as two words, that 
nothing more than the mere comparison seems 
actually necessary by way of argument ; yet some 
of these phrases are commonly treated as com- 
pounds in the dictionaries. The " Imperial Dic- 
tionary'' defines through as an adjective, with 
through passenger and through journey as exam- 
ples, yet it gives through-ticket, through-traffic, and 
some others as compounds ; and this is only one 
of innumerable inconsistencies which exist in all 
dictionaries ! 
"The then President" means "the then-inctim- 
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hent President." " The above facts " means " the 
above-stated facts." " A down train " is " a down- 
ward-going train." "A through tvaiji'^ is *^a 
through-going tiin^in." Every such term is instinc- 
tively understood with some such natural exten- 
sion, and the extended expression is certainly 
adjective; therefore an adverb or a preposition 
used in its stead becomes an adjective, and has 
the function of a separate word in regular adjec- 
tival relation to the noun. The cases in which an 
adverb or a preposition should be joined to a fol- 
lowing noun are fully typified by after in com- 
pounds. 



CHAPTER V. 

NOUNS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that 
almost any noun may be used attributively, very 
few words which are primarily and most com- 
monly nouns are defined as adjectives in the dic- 
tionaries. The most familiar way of using a name 
adjectively is the noting, in connection with a 
noun which names something made or fabricated, 
the material of which it is made, by using the 
name of the material just before the other name, 
as in gold pmi and silk dress. Any name of a mate- 
rial may be so used as well as any other; there 
is no choice. 'Why, then, do the lexicographers 
make a choice, by defining some and omitting 
others! Their work is ostensibly a record of all 
good uses of words, and many people insist that 
a word not defined in the dictionary can not be a 
good word. "Worcester's dictionary gives adjec- 
tive definitions of cherry, copper, coral, cotton, 
glass, gold, iron, lawn, linen, satin, silk, stone, velvet, 
and probably many other such words. It does 
not so define brass, brick, bronze, lead, mahogany, 

66 
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oakj pine, thi^ or zinc, Webster's dictionary has 
adjective entries, from among the words in- 
stanced, of cherry, copper, glass, iron, linen, and 
velvet, but not of any other, though some adjective 
uses of such words are noted in the noun entries. 

These inconsistencies are mentioned here mainly 
because this very laxity of system is probably re- 
sponsible for the many cases in which certain uses 
of names are erroneously reckoned as adjective. 
The writer has heard an opinion, as coming from 
a gentleman who is supposed to know the language 
well, that there is no reason for writing paper box 
for one meaning and paper-box for another ; and 
of course he must have considered paper as an 
adjective in both cases. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun, but 
remaining a separate word, to attribute or assert 
a quality, quantity, characteristic, or limitation 
which actually distinguishes the thing named from 
others of a similar nature. Thus, a box "made 
of paper" is distinguished by the tTse of paper as 
an adjective, in the phrase paper box, from a box 
made of any other material. A box " used to keep 
paper in" may be of any material, and so is not 
distinguished or defined by the use of paper and 
box together as its name unless the two words are 
joined into one, which joining is always made in 
speech by means of accent — pauper-box; in this 
case the distinction, which is of the thing's use^ 
and not of the thing itself, is not in paper alone^ 
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but in the term as a whole, and paper is a noun 
joined with another noun to make a distinctive or 
specialized name. The difference of function be- 
tween the two uses of paper is clearly indicative 
of a difference in" classification. Nothing could 
be more necessary to the accurate use of such 
words than the marking of this distinction by 
separation in all pairs analogous to the first of 
these examples, and compounding in all cases like 
the second; and nothing else is so important in 
making the distinction as the restriction of the 
name adjective to words which really qualify nouns. 
Study of grammatical principles as set down in 
the writings of famous grammarians is the basis 
of what is here said about the adjective, as in- 
deed it is of the whole work ; yet the famous 
grammarians, almost without exception, have 
been more or less inaccurate in some part of wliat 
they have written. Some of their inaccuracies 
may perhaps well illustrate and enforce the prin- 
ciple here formulated. In Johnson's dictionary 
appeared what was probably the first adjective 
definition of the word heef, which was said to mean 
"consisting of the fiesh of black cattle," with a 
quotation from Swift containing the compound 
beefsteak. In Latham's edition of Johnson the 
definition is '* consisting of the fiesh of an ox or 
cow,'' and the same quotation from Swift is given 
with the two words heef steak, which may be taken 
as evidence that Dr. Latham thought the mere 
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fact that a word is an adjective entitles it to stand 
as a separate word. The following citation is from 
Latham's work entitled '* The English Language," 
page 125 of the second volume : 

** Tho word beefsteak is evidently a compound idea ; but, 
as there is no disparity of accent, it is not a compound word. 
Its sense is compound ; its form is not compound, but dou- 
ble. This indicates the objection anticipated, which is this : 
viz. that a definition, which would exclude such a word as 
heef steak from the list of compounds, is, for that very rea- 
son, exceptionable. I answer to this, that the term in ques- 
tion is a compound idea, and not a compound form ; in other 
words, tliat it is a compound in logic, but not a compound in 
etymology." 

It is remarkable, to say the least, that a man 
noted as a scholar should answer an objection to 

his statement by a mere repetition of that state- 
ment! The term in question has a decided dis- 
parity of accent, being always pronounced with a 
marked stress on hvef, and is now always written 
beefsteak ; it is so prominently a single word, both 
in speech and in writing, that it has even been 
adopted as hifteh into the French language, and 
also as a solid word into other languages. Dr. 
Latham's assertion that it is not a compound in 
etymology is but another way of saying that ieef 
is an adjective, and therefore grammatically sepsr 
rate. A beefsteak is simply a slice of beef ; is a slice 
of beef a slice '' consisting of beef "f " The flesh 
of an ox or cow '' is only a definition of beef and it 
is not at all satisfactory to define a thing as " con- 
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sisting of '' itself. Beef in the word beefsteak is 
not an adjective. Dr. Latham must have been in- 
fluenced to some extent by the fact that Dr. John- 
son had already so defined the word, and some 
later lexicographers have retained the erroneous 
definition. 

Any and every name which is used before an- 
other name for the indication of a distinctive 
qualification^ such as to affect the notion of the 
thing itself in any way, is in that use properly 
a separate adjective. Compounding should take 
place only when the first of two primitiv^y 
naming words remains a noun ; in other words, 
only when no real change or distinction of aspect 
is attributed to the second by the first. This, in 
effect, is a repetition of what has been said before, 
and it is to be said again in the section devoted to 
compounds; the repetition is thought to be not 
only justified, but almost demanded, by the fact 
that hasty judgment and neglect of necessary 
comparison have misled grammarians and lex- 
icographers into much erroneous classification. 
In the fortieth edition of S. W. Clark's " Practi- 
cal Grammar,'' for instance, the absurd informa- 
tion is given that the plural of ignis-fatuus is 
ignis-fatuuses, and that the plural of arm-full is 
arm-fulls! This grammarian actually selected 
non-existent and erroneous forms (instead of 
ignis fatuus, ignesfattii, armful, and armfuls) to il- 
lustrate a principle which might easily have been 
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exemplified by perfectly familiar and accurate 
forms! When one fully realizes the fact that 
through all the generations, from the very start of 
English grammar, its students have not been pro- 
vided with a single text-book which did not contain 
something as bad as or worse than these^ word- 
forms by Clark, previous wonder at the many 
erroneous classifications and combinations in dic- 
tionaries is almost changed to admii^ation of our 
lexicographic accuracy ! 

Goold Brown says, in the introduction to his 
" Grammar of English Grammars," page 104 : 
^* Where invention and discovery are precluded, 
there is little room for novelty.'' He means, 
of course, that invention of grammatical prin- 
ciples should not be indulged in; but when 
inaccuracies are discovered, no matter how widely 
they may have been preserved and taught, who will 
say that there is not room for the novelty of cor- 
recting them ? Invention in grammar is certainly 
not wanted, but that discovery is precluded may 
well be doubted. In a certain sense, however, the 
fact that English dictionaries exhibit many erro- 
neously compounded words, and utterly neglect 
some proper compounds, is not an actual dis- 
covery hero, but this is the first record made of 
that fact in detail. 

Half is in its commonest use a noun, but in a 
few common phrases it has a clear adjective force. 
The phrases " half a bushel," " half an hour," and 
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others like them show the most frequent use of 
the word, and the one which seems most probable 
as its earliest use ; and these phrases are elliptical 
for " a half of a bushel,'' etc., where half is clearly 
a noun. Whether the limited use of the word as 
an adjective historically precedes the noun or is 
derived from it is slightly doubtful, in the light 
of recent lexicographyj but that doubt does not 
influence the conclusion as to proper separation 
from or joining with a following noun ; the same 
forms result from both starting-points, and it will 
be assumed here that the noun is primary. "We 
have as a beginning, then, half as the name of one 
of two equal portions of a thing actually divided, 
and naturally after this as part of the name of 
that which is equal to such a portion without actual 
division; and it is this fact of its being in such 
cases strictly a part of a name, and not an entire 
name, which makes proper such compounds as 
half-bushel, half-hour ^ etc. 

In half-htishel, meaning *^ that which is half as 
much as a bushel,'' and not " one of two portions 
into which a bushel is divided," bushel is merely a 
speciali^ng reference to a measure twice as large 
as the one named; no existing bushel is under 
consideration, and so of course no bushel can be 
qualified. On the other hand, in attributing to 
anything half as much value, extent, etc., as that 
of something exactly similar, but representing or 
having a whole standard value, extent, etc., half 
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placed before the name becomes an individual 
attributive adjective. Thus, a half ticket is a 
ticket which costs half as much (or a sum con- 
sidered as half as much) as a certain maximum 
charge for a ticket. It is sometimes "half of a 
ticket,'' but the name is commonly understood as 
that of an entire ticket of half value; and so ticket 
is actually qualified by half, just as value is. In 
half pay, half price, and every similar phrase half 
is a separate adjective, for the same reason. 

Probably the commonest mistake in regard to 
this use of half is the writing of half-note, half- 
rest, half -step, etc., of music ; and similarly quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth. The standard unit of value 
in music is the maximum value, and a note having 
this value is called a whole note ; the other names 
are used in direct correlation to this, and in each 
instance the first word has the same relation to 
its noun that is borne by whole. Each note, step, 
tone, or rest is a whole one in the sense of intrin- 
sic entireness. Whole as in whole note is not de- 
fined in the dictionaries 5 it means "having full 
value." Similarly, half means " having the value 
of one of two equal portions of a standsfrd unit,'' 
and the other correlated words have the same 
clearly attributive force, which makes each of 
them properly stand as an individual word. 

Fore is sometimes a noun meaning " the front," 
and it is sometimes an adjective. It is frequent 
in compounds, and in them it is simply the noun 
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used as part of a word. (The prefix fore- as in for^ 
cast J etc., where it means " before," is not the same 
word as the one under consideration.) When the 
name in which fore occurs is that of a part of 
something, it is a proper compound, as forearm^ 
" the fore, or fore part, of the arm," and f or egraund, 
"the fore of the ground " ; the function of fore in 
these names is purely nominal, as the full expres- 
sions amply illustrate it. When some actually 
entire thing is named with fore preceding the 
name, and distinguishing the thing by attributing 
to it a position relatively different from that of 
another, as in fore leg ('^b, leg which is in front '*), 
distinguished from hind leg (" a leg situated in the 
back or rear part," or " hind part "), fore is clearly 
a separate adjective, exactly in keeping with the 
adjective use of half Back, front, middle, rear, 
top, bottom, side, and some other nouns are also 
used attributively in certain phrases, such as hack 
door, front room, middle finger, etc. 

All the dictionaries state, and many school- 
books teach, that man, he, fellow, and other words 
like them are used in composition. They are; 
but it may easily be shown that the composition 
is erroneous, if it is to be judged by broad prin- 
ciple. A man servant is an adult male servant, 
and man is used as an adjective, meaning "adult 
male"; the form man-servant suggests, and would 
be the proper form for, " a servant of a man," ** a 
man's servant," just as gentleman-farmer — which 
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is given as a compound in one of the best diction- 
aries, the " Imperial '' — suggests " one who farms 
gentlemen/' as a hahy-farmer is " one who makes 
a business of rearing others' babies." AdtUt male 
certainly expresses a clear adjective attribution; 
man is used instead of it, with exactly the same 
force, and this makes mmi an adjective when it 
qualifies any noun in this way. If man is an 
adjective in such use, other nouns of the same 
kind are also adjectives when similarly used. 
Thus, boy servant means *^ young male servanf^; 
and so also in child wife, Tie hear, brother officer, 
mother country, fellow citizen, and in many other 
such pairs (of which those compounded in dic- 
tionaries are recorded in our list of two-word 
terms), the first word is properly in each case a 
separate adjective. The terms instanced are but 
a few of their kind which are often written as 
compounds. Comparison of these with perfectly 
analogous pairs which are never compounded, or 
so rarely joined as to look very odd in that form, 
should convince any one that man servant is a 
better construction than man-servant for the com- 
mon sense of the name; so, likewise, all the other 
terms are better each as two words. Gat kind, 
madder family, rebel general, angel visitor, pirate 
captain, negro merchant, fairy queen, and com- 
panion illustration are a few of the innumerable 
two-word terms which are exactly similar in kind 
to those mentioned above as erroneous compounds. 
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When the idea conveyed by two primarily mere 
naming words together is that the second thing 
named pertains to, resembles, or is characterized 
by the first, or has any limitation as to shape, 
quality, condition, occasional or assigned position, 
or the like attributed to it by the first, the two are 
properly written separated. Thus, lattU array is 
an array which "pertains to'' battle; a baymiet 
clutch is a clutch which " resembles '' or " has the 
shape of ^' a bayonet ; a spring balance is a balance 
"characterized by'' a spring; a butterfly valve is a 
valve " of butterfiy shape " ; a street peddler is a 
peddler who " sells in ^ the street ; a parlor clock 
is a clock "kept in,^' and so "pertaining to,^ a 
parlor. The only strict occasion for compounding 
any of these would be their use in such meanings 
as "an array of a battle" (as if the battle itself 
were arrayed), "the clutch of a bayonet," "that 
which balances a spring," "a valve on a butterfly," 
"one who peddles streets," or any meaning which 
makes the first word of the pair stand as a name 
only. Terms exactly like those mentioned, but 
which are never compounded, are school arrange- 
ments, horseshoe magnet, checker pattern, graveyard 
insurance, diamond ring, etc. ; yet every one of these 
would be as correct in the hyphened form as any 
term like them in nature, except with such specific 
application as is seen in butterfly-fish, street-car, etc. 

Many nouns are used in a way which must 
be considered attributive, because compounding 
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would give them a specific aspect not properly 
belonging to them, and yet may be called adjec- 
tives only through a grammatical fiction. Such 
are business^ newspaper , magazhie^ district^ parishj 
and others used as these are in business office, 
newspaper reporter, magazine editor, district attor- 
ney, and parish priest. As a matter of fact, in 
these names the office, the reporter, etc., are at- 
tributed, rather than busit^^s, etc.; yet in such 
use these words are properly treated as adjec- 
tives, because they merely distinguish, and do not, 
strictly speaking, specify — in each case the speci- 
fication is in the term as a whole, not in either 
single word. On a footing similar to that of busi- 
ness, etc., are such words as commission, extension^ 
absorption, and torsion in commission merchant, ex- 
tension table, absorption spectrum, and torsion bal- 
ance ; compounding would impart a specific aspect 
which is not properly inherent in the first word, 
and it is much better to write such names with- 
out joining. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEEDLESS JOININGS OF ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

In determining a method to secure approximate 
consistency of compounding, the fact that very 
many English readers dislike the frequent use of 
the hyphen should not be overlooked. There is 
in English literature a common tendency toward 
the use of specialized and shortened expressions, 
very often involving a collocation of words which 
may properly be placed together only in joint 
form; and while such brevity in many instances 
imparts a certain strength and beauty to language, 
it is at least reasonable to suggest that almost as 
frequently the reverse method is better. Any- 
thing more than a mere suggestion of this — that 
is, any general exemplification or argument — 
would be foreign to the purpose here. There is a 
phase of this subject, however, which is perfectly 
germane, namely, the probability that, while the 
fact of arbitrary collocation is often not acknow- 
ledged by compounding, many joinings which are 
utterly needless, if not actually improper, owe 
their existence to a certain specious reascming too 
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hastily credited. The commonest fallacy, and the 
one leading f o the most infelicitous results, is the 
idea that when an adjective and a noun are 
used together specifically they should be joined as 
a compound noun; the peculiar difficulty in this 
case being due to an indication of logic which is 
in conflict with grammar. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to say that grammar, rather than logic, should 
determine word-forms ; and so, while many pairs 
of words have a logical singleness of naming sig- 
nificance, that is not in all cases a sufficient reason 
for compounding them in form. We have seen 
that Dr. Latham held this view, but he made an 
unfortunate exemplification of it ; he might have 
instanced any of numerous terms to which his 
argument would apply accurately, but he selected 
one that does not correctly support the argu- 
ment. Every term which is to be considered here 
shows this difference as between logic and gram- 
mar, but something more than this bare statement 
is necessary. 

Chief-justice and high-priest are given as com- 
pounds in most dictionaries, and are often so 
printed in other books. In a prominent maga- 
zine Chief-Justice in one line was actually followed 
by Associate Justice in the next line. Each of these 
terms is used as a specific title, and is thus logically 
but one name ; and this must be the reason why 
some people make them compound words. They 
are generally defined as "chief judge" and "chief 
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priest/' names of identical construction, yet given 
each as two words, probably becajise they are con- 
sidered as slightly more general in application ; but 
as a matter of fact the latter two names are some- 
times as special as the first two. In compounding 
any such name there can be no gain in regard to 
a correct understanding, and the fact of regular- 
ity in grammatical construction is unquestionable. 
The specific aspect is not inherent in either part 
of the name, but is in the name as a whole. 

Many names composed of an adjective and a 
noun are compounded in dictionaries, and also in 
other books, undoubtedly for no other reason l3ut 
that the thing spoken of is not of the kind which 
the noun properly names. Notwithstanding the 
fact that such a reason goes far toward the justi- 
fication of forms like half-dime^ forearm, etc., it 
may still be shown that arbitrary application of 
the noun is not in itself a sufficient indication of 
compounding in form. Blach-lead is one of the com- 
monest erroneous joinings of its kind, and probably 
no one would defend it on any ground other than 
the fact that what it names is not lead ; but while 
most people know this fact, the name undoubtedly 
was given originally as to " lead which is black,'' 
and undoubtedly always is understood to have 
such meaning. Special drilling on this one point 
would be necessary before people generally would 
or could know that the hyphen is inserted because 
that which is named is not lead. 
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Sweet-potato is a common form which may well 
illustrate the objection to such compounding, while 
hlack'hass, scarlet-fever, live-oak, and other forms 
like them show essentially the same error, and are 
amenable to the same objection. The mistake 
in regard to the potato is due to the fact that 
the sweet potato is not the same kind of tuber 
as that now known by the unqualified name po- 
tato, this fact giving rise to the fallacious idea that 
it is not a potato at all. Now, the nsune potato (as 
batata) was actually given to the tuber now called 
sweet potato before the Irish potato was so called, 
and it was only when the latter became very com- 
mon that the former began to be distinguished 
by means of the adjective sweet Even now the 
French call the sweet potato batate or patate 
(being the original Haytian batata transmitted 
through Spanish), and the other potato is always 
called in French pomme de terre, literally " apple of 
earth." In German also the original name, Ger- 
manized as batate or potate, is given to the sweet 
potato, and the other is called kartoffel. The 
sweet potato is likewise sometimes called the 
Spanish potato, just as the tuber which has bor- 
rowed the name potato is often called the Irish 
potato. The ultimate effect of the kind of errone- 
ous reasoning which denies that a sweet potato is 
a potato is seen in certain definitions of bison and 
buffalo. NuttalPs dictionary defines bison as " a 
wild ox, the buffalo," and buffalo as " a wild ox, 
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particularly the bison of North America.'' Here 
the actual buffalo is entirely unnoted, simply be- 
cause an animal which is really not a buffalo is 
commonly known by that name. 

People who consider black-bass a proper com- 
pound say that it is so because the fish is not a 
bass. Bass itself, however, is a corruption of 
barse, which is used in some parts of England as 
the name of the fish commonly called perch; and 
this corrupted name is used alone for a fish re- 
sembling the perch, while a qualifying or specify- 
ing word is added to the name for another similar 
fish. The name bass is just as proper for one as it 
is for another, and its older form barse is simply 
the original English name of the perch. 

Every name of the kind mentioned which is 
compounded by any one is an exception to the 
common treatment, and for that reason alone the 
compounding is objectionable ; but it is more ob- 
jectionable because it is not based upon any real 
guiding principle. If plumbago is to have a name 
which is inherently inaccurate, because it resem- 
bles something else, that fact is no better marked 
by making an erroneous compound black-lead than 
by using the name as two words, which it actually 
is; it is not, and can not be, a systematic oflSce of 
the hyphen to indicate that a name is misapplied. 
Black lead and black bass represent adequately 
just what is understood in hearing the names, as 
well as many of the same kind which are never 
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compounded, as, for instance, false wintergreen^ 
false mndow, false e^g, and innumerable others 
with false. 

The natural conclusion is that every term ex- 
actly similar to one of those above discussed is 
properly two words, no matter how closely they 
may be associated logically. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIST OP PHRASES NEEDLESSLY COMPOUNDED. 

The followiiig list comprises selections from 
various dictionary vocabularies, together with a 
few terms not given in the dictionaries, but which 
seem worthy of consideration. The author's opin- 
ion that our lexicographers have not considered 
themselves or others as bound to write all terms 
inflexibly in the forms which their entries show, 
and his reasons for so thinking, have been stated 
in the first chapter; and to him it seems clear that 
this list enforces that opinion very strongly. 

Of course it can not be expected that such a list 
will contain everything which might be included 
even in a mere selection from the dictionaries ; but 
it is thought to be sufficiently full to afford, through 
comparison, proper assistance toward decision in 
regard to individual uses of words. Some terms 
which show no actual ambiguity in either joined 
or separated form have been purposely omitted, so 
that the choice may be left uninfluenced where 
influence does not seem really needed. 
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The new ^' Webster's International Dictionary " 
has not been examined with reference to the 
making of this list, since its tendency is rather 
toward questionable separating than toward ques- 
tionable joining, which latter was present to a 
great extent in the previous " Webster's American 
Dictionary." 

The forms shown are not intended as decisions 
which must be taken in whole unquestioned, but 
are rather given as the most reasonable forms 
from the writer's point of view. Foot-notes are 
given with a few of them by way of illustrating 
this point of view in detail 5 and while some of 
the opinions may be rather dogmatically stated, it 
should be borne in mind that they are written as 
opinions merely, though of course with tlie hope 
that they will be widely acceptable. 

able seaman ^olian harp 

above all 1 African lily 

Abraham man after part ^ 

absorption bands Aix beds 

absorption lines Albert chain 

absorption spectrum Albion metal 

accommodation ladder albumin beer 

account day albumin paper 

Adrianople red all along 

1 An idiomntic cxpresaion which Is given in Worcester's diction- 
ary as a compound adverb, hyphened, but which no one would or 
should write in any but the two- word fomi. 

* After Is properly usable as an adjective only in a few phrases 
such as after etid and after part, where an actual position is noted 
as beiug " more aft " than another. See pp. 50-52. 
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all amort 
All Fools' day 
all hail 

alligator forceps^ 
all in all 
All Saints' day 
All Souls' day 
Almayne- rivet 
almond furnace 
almond willow 
Alsike clover 
alto clef 
alto viola 
ambulance cart 
ambulance wagon 
Angola cat 
Angola pea 
Augora goat 
Angostura bark 
apple brand/ 2 

apple butter 
apple dumpling 
apple pie 



apple tart 
apple wine 
April fool 
April-fool day 
Argand lamp 
arm's end 
arm's length 
arm's reach 
Armstrong gun 
army list 
arrack pimch 
Artesian well 
Ascension day 
Ash Wednesday 
assault at arms 
assize sermon 
atlas folio 
aiQd lang-syne 
Ave Maria 
Babbitt metal 
back door 3 
back parlor 
back room 



1 Here alligcUor is used as a qualifier, describing the shape of the 
forceps. Alligator-forceps suggests " a forceps to be used on alli- 
gators/' and would bo properly compounded in such meaning, but 
as actually used the term is two words. 

^ Apple hraiidy, apple butter f and apple wine seem to be advis- 
able forms, partly because these names are always prompiinged 
each as two words, but mainly because apple is of truly ai^ective 
force in such terms as apple dumpling (compare diamond ring), 
and it is well to give similar forms to names apparently similar in 
make. Apple-sattce, however, always has the accent of a compound, 
and the three first mentioned are exactly like it in souse. 

3 When hack attributes a position in the rear to that which is 
named, it is properly a separate word. Even in defining hack-door 
as a compound, Webster's dictionary says it is " a door on the hack 
part of a building," thus recognizing back as a separate a^ective. 
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back settlement 
back stairs 
back yard 
bag filter 
bag net 
bag pump 
Bagshot sand 
bag wig 
bakers' salt 
Bala limestone 
balas ruby 
bald buzzard 
ballad farce 
ballad opera ' 
ball cock 
ball grinder 
ball gudgeon 
ball ironstone 
balloon net 
ball valve 
band spectrum 
bank fence 
Bank hook 



barber surgeon 
bar iron i 
barley broth 
barometer flowers 
barrel curb 2 
barrel drain 
barrel organ 
barrel pen 
barrel vault 
barrow pump 
bar pin 
bar shoe 
base brbom 
basement story 
basket button 
basket carriage 
basket grate 
basket hilt 
basking shark 
bass clef 
bass horn 
bass viol 
bastard alkanet 



Baeh-bone, hctckachef etc., are merely the two nouns from a phrase 
like *' bono of the back/' and this back is not attributive. In httek- 
sprhiganil hack-stroke the selectiou is from a phrase like ** a spring 
back" (or hacktoard), and hack is an adverb. It does not seem sure 
that it would not bo well enough to write back spring and hack 
stroke, talking thorn as moaning "backward spring" and <* back- 
ward stroke." 

1 Bar iron is iron having the shape of a bar. Bar-dron, pig4r<m, 
sheet-glass, plate-glass, and other similar compounds are often 
written, but the real sense of the words does not indicate 
ooinpoundiug. 

3 Barrel curbs, drains, pens, and vaults are simply thliigs of a 
barrel shape (cylindric), and compounding is not advisable, since 
barrel properly attributes the shape, and is therefore an adjective. 
A barrel organ is an organ characterized by having a barrel. 
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bastard cabbage-tree 
bastard cedar 
bastard dittany 
bastard indigo 
bastard toadflax 
bastard wing 
Bath brick 
Bath bnn 
Bath chair 
Bath metal 
Bath stone 
batten door 
battle array 
bayonet clutch 
bayonet joint 
bay mm 
bay window i 
bead moulding 
beam caliper 
beam compass 
bear's grease 
beef tea 
beehiye house 
beet-root sugar 
beggar brat 
bell glass 2 
bell jar 
bell roof 



Bengal light 
Bengal stripes 
bevel joint 
Berlin blue 
Berlin ware 
Berlin-ware house 
Berlin wool 
best work 
better half 
Biddery ware 
birch broom 
birch wine 
bird of paradise 
bird's-eye maple 
bird's nest 
bishop's court 
bishop's lawn 
bitter almond 
bitter apple 
bitter ash 
bitter bean 
bitter cucumber 
bitter damson 
bitter gourd 
bitter oak 
bitter vetch 
black act 
black art 



^Baf-window is given as a compound in all the dictionaries, but 
the writer can see no reason for the Joining. Say window^ how 
window, oriel window, rose window,have direct reference to shape 
OS a distingaishing feature, and thas separation of the words is 
right. 

*Bell glanes and bell jars ore so named merely because they arc 
"bell- shaped." Bell is of dear ac^ective force, and bell-glass is 
ol]()ectionable unless for ** a glass having some connection with a 
bell," which is not a probable meaning. 
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black ash 
black bass 
black-berried heath 
black bindweed 
black book 
black bryony 
black canker 
black cattle 
black chalk 
black currant 
black death 
black disease 
black draught 
black drops 
black eagle 
black earth 
black flag 
black flux 
Black Forest 
black friar 
black hole 
black iron 
black knot 
black lead i 
black letter 
black list 



black martin 
black match 
black Monday 
black monk 
black naphtha 
black oat-grass 
black ochre 
black pepper 
black pigment 
black pine 
black plate 
black pudding 
black rood 
black salts 
black sheep 
black silver 
black spruce 
black squall 
black tea 
black tin 
black turpeth 
black vomit 
black walnut 
black wash 
blank bar 2 
blank bond 



^ Compounding thia name (as black-lead) does not really enforce 
the fact that plumbago in not lead ; the name always bears to the 
mind tho idea of lead which is black. Tlie other terms with bl€Uik 
are amenable to tho same reaHouiug. Not one of them is really 
diffei*ent in nature from our many namCH with falsCy for Instance, 
QjiK false keel (which Worcester enters as a ct)mi>ound, but makes two 
words in his ii'xt), false tobiterffreeHf etc. Every aueli nameis gram- 
matically correct as two words, and is not logically inaccurate in 
such form ; therefore separation seems decidedly preferable. 

^ Blank is primarily an acljective, and therefore it should not be 
compounded with its noun. Some writers consider blank-^book as 
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blank cartridge 
blank credit 
blank door 
blank endorsement 
blank tire 
blank verse 
blank wall 
blank window 
blessed thistle 
blind coal 
blind fire 
blind man 
blind man's buff 
blind side 
blind vessel 
blink beer 
blobber lip 
block tin 
blond lace 
blood pudding 
bloody flux 
bloody hand 
bloody sweat 
blow-off pipe 
blue blood i 
blue book 
blue cat 
blue devils 



blue grass 
blue laws 
blue mould 
blue ochre 
blue ointment 
blue peter 
blue pill 
blue ribbon 
blue ruin 
blue verditer 
blue vitriol 
blue water 
body politic 
Bologna phial 
Bologna phosphorus 
Bologna sausage 
Bologna stone 
bolt upright 
bonded warehouse 
bonum magnum 
bon vivant 
border warrant 
Borneo camphor 
borough English 
borough sessions 
bosom friend 
Botany Bay oak 



Botany Bay resin 

a proper compound, however, as naming ** a book of blanks '* ; but 
it seems reasonable and preferable to take it simply as ** a book 
which is blank,'* unless tbe book meant is actually one containing 
papers with printed headings for matter to bo written under. 

^Blne blood and the other names with blue are granmiatioally 
correct eacb as two words, being each the name of something 
which "is blue.*' These are cases of conflict between logic and 
grammar, and grammar should prevail; each of the names should 
be two words. 
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BOttger ware 
bottle companion 
bottle friend 
bottle gourd 
bottom bed 
bound bailiff 
Bovey coal 
bow compass 
bow drill 
Bow dye 
bow pen 
bow window 
box car i 
box drain 
box girder 
boy bishop 
boy^s play 
brain coral 2 
Bramah lock 
Bramah press 
branch line 
branched work 
brass band 
Brazil tea 
bread pudding 



bribery oath 
brick tea 

bridle-rein paoking 
Bright's disease 
Bristol brick 
Bristol diamond 
Bristol paper 
Bristol stone 
Britain crown 
Britannia metal 
British gum 
broad arrow 
broad pennant 
broad seal 
broken meat 
Brora beds 
brother german 3 
brother twin 
brother uterine 
brown bread 
brown gull 
brown paper 
brown spar 
brown stout 
brown study 



1 Two words for a car wbich is box-shaped ; ho»^ar would be 
right for " a car loaded with boxes," or '' to carry boxes." Box 
drain and box girder arc also " box-shaped" ; therefore two words. 

> Brain coral and fan coral are not coral connected in anyway 
with a brain or a fan, but brain and fan attribute a simllltade, 
and arc properly separate acUcotives. If brain or fan is aooented 
in the namoM, it is only by way of eiuphivsis. 

3This is merely a relic of the old idiom in wiilch the adjective 
followed the noun, and the term menus Just what german brother 
would. Others lika tbis are county pcUatinef court meurtial, knight 
erranif law merchant, etc., which arc morciiy piUatine county, mar- 
tial court, etc., in the old idiomatic order. 
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brown ware 
brow transom 
Brunswick blaek 
Brunswick green 
Brussels carpet 
Brussels lace 
Brussels sprouts 
bucket valve 
buck's-hom plantain 
Bude light 
bu^y cultivator 
bullion fringe 
burnt sienna 
butcher's meat 
butterfly cock 
butterfly valve 
cabbage-bark tree 
cable moulding 
cable's length 



Cairngorm stone 
calendar clock 
Campeachy wood 
Canada balsam 
Canada rice 
cane chair 
cannon stove 
can not i 
canon law 
canon lawyer 2 
Canterbury gallop 
Canterbury tale 
Cape pigeon 
caraway comfit 
carbonic acid 
carbonic oxide 
carline thistle 
Carolina pink 
Carpathian balsam 



1 Cannot is a common form, long used, but no reason suggests 
itself for the difference between it and may notf might not, must 
not, could not, toill not, shall not, and should not. Can not (two 
words) is now frequently written, aud it is the more reasonable 
form. There is no possible difference of circumstance which Justi- 
fies cannot in one use and can not in another, unless occasionally 
separated as a matter of emphasis by those who write cannot, 

2 This term is mtrinsioally a compound, but it does not appear to 
be commonly so written. It means ** one versed in or practising 
canon law," and there can be no error in writing canon-lawyer for 
such meaning. The same is true of other terms like it, though 
criminal lawyer is especially frequent as two words for *' one 
who practises criminal law," and not *' a lawyer who is criminal," 
which latter would be the more logical sense of the two words. If 
canon^ktwyer is taken as a proper form, criminal-lawyer should 
also be hyphened, and so oX^o petty-officer and any other like it, as 
meamng " the holder of a petty office," etc., not " an ofHcer who is 
petty," or the like. All such names should have similar form in 
the same writing. 

6 
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Carron oil 
Castile soap 
casting voice 
casting vote 
Ceylon moss 
chain belt 
chain cable 
chain mail 
chaise lounge 
cheer up 
cherry brandy 
cherry rum 
cherry wine 
Chief Baron 
Chief Justice 
Childermas day 
child wife i 
China aster 
China ink 
China orange 
China pink 
China rose 
Chinese aster 
cholera asphyxia 
cholera morbus 
Christian name 
Christmas box 
Christmas carol 
Christmas day 
Christmas eve 



Christmas log 
Christmas pie 
Christmas rose 
Christmas tale 
Christmas time 
Christmas tree 
church attire 
church authority 
church burial 
church court 
church discipline 
church government 
church history 
church judicatory 
church living 
church militant 
church mode 
church music 
church plurality 
church power 
church preferment 
church quack 
church revenue 
church rule 
church service 
Church Slavic 
church town 
church vmt 
circulating medium 
city court 



1 Here child is really a qualifying word, and bo properly sepa- 
rable. It is simply an emphatic word for '* extremely young rela- 
tively/' which is certainly an attributive expression. OhUdfoife 
is similar to hoy friend ^ angel visitor (which has been erroneously 
defined as ** angelic visitor"), and innumerable other such names 
which are prevalently written without compounding. 
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city solicitor 
city ward 
clay slate 
cleft palate 
Clichy white 
cliff limestone 
clock stocking 
coat armor 
cock sparrow 
cold comfort 
Cologne earth 
Cologne water 
coming in ^ 
commission agent 
commission day 
commission merchant 
common bail 
common oonneil 
common crier 
common hall 



common law 
common measure 
Common Pleas 
Common Prayer 
common sense 
communion service 
compass timber 
compass window 
concert pitch 
cork fossil 
cork jacket 
cork leg 
corn bread 
com dodger 
corned beef 
com fritter 
com oyster 
com pipe 
cotton velvet 
cotton wool 



1 The need of oompounding such terms as earning in is question- 
able. Some technical terms (like biting^n In etching) are of real 
utility as compounds, but common terms of the kind seem much 
better considered as idiomatic uses of the separated words. Ooold 
Brown was misled by this singular idiom into writing a very 
remarkable statement, in an appendix to his *' Grammar of 
English Grammars," on page 1,053 : '* Nouns are often derived 
from participles In ing, . . . and occasionally one is formed from 
such a word and an adverb or a perfect participle Joined with it; 
as, *The itiminif-away,*—* His goings-forth,'—* Yonr having-hoasted 
of It.' " It may well be doubted that having-boasted will ever be 
widely adopted as a noim. The name in the example is not com- 
plete without the other two words ; if there is a noim in the clause, 
it should bo having-boasted-of-dt. Some uncertainty there must be 
in the cases mentioned, but the distinction between common idio- 
matic expressions and technical names seems a good one— unless, 
indeed, the technical names be Included in the first category and 
no oompounding be done. 
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country gentleman 
county court 
county palatine i 
county town 
court amour 
court breeding 
court bubble 
court chaplain 
court dress 
court element 
court fashion 
court favor 
court fool 
court guide 
court hand 
court lady 
court lands 
court leet 
court life 
court manners 
court martial 
court mourning 
court parasite 
court party 
court sword 
cousin german 
Coventry blue 
covered way 



coversed sine 
covert way 
cow calf 
Cowper's glands 
crab-apple tree 
cradle vault 
cranberry tart 
creeping crowfoot 
crested diver 
crisscross row 
crossbar shot 
crosscut saw 
crown jewels 
crown land 2 
crown law 
crown office 
crown prince 
cunning man 
cunning woman 
cup gall 
cup valve 
curb roof 
curling stuff 
currant jelly 
currant wine 
curtain lecture 
Cusco bark 
Cusco china 



1 ThlH tonii in entered aiul defined as eounty-pakUine in Woroea- 
ter*8 dictionary, and n^ain aa county palatine under paltUint, 
Wob8ter also deiinca it twice, but in each instance as two words, 
its correct form. See p. 80, not© 3. 

^lu tho ^oueral souse of **land pcrtaiuinf? to the crown," or 
"held by the crown" (that is, the soverei^), crown land is the 
correct form. In the special sense of ** a fixed territorial division,*' 
eroumland is rights 
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CuBco cinchona 
cushion capital 
custom-house broker 
cylinder press i 
cynic spasm 
Cyprus lawn 
damson cheese 
Davy lamp 
day's work 
dead beat ^ 
dead centre 
dead coloring 
dead door 
dead freight 
dead ground 
dead heat 
dead hedge 
dead horse 
dead letter 
dead lift 
deadly carrot 



deadly nightshade 
dead on end 
dead reckoning 
dead ripe 
dead rope 
dead set 
dead sheave 
dead shot 
dead stand 
dead wall 
dead water 
dead weight 
dead well 
dead wind 
dead wood 
dead works 
death's door 
death's-head moth 
Denmark satin 
derrick crane 
diamond borer 3 



1 The " Century " is the first American dictionary having c^/inffer^ 
press as a compound word, and it is peculiarly infelicitous there, 
because its treatment involves a reference back from the later 
voinme containing the article printing-press for some of the most 
prominent matter which belongs with the latter title. Cylinder 
press means " cylinder printing-press,** and cylinder is a quali- 
fying word In each phrase. 

*l)ead becomes properly part of a compound only when it is 
itself a noun, as in dead-house (a house for the dead), or when it is 
an adjective but does not qualify the noun with which it is used, 
as in dead-line (a line for the passing of which one may 1>eoome 
dead — be shot), in which dead is related to a personal word under- 
stood, and not to line. Cold-chisel is similar to dead^Une^ being 
the name of a chisel used for cutting cold metal, not of a chisel 
which Is cold. 

SA diamond borer or diamond drill is a tool with a diamond to do 
the boring or drilling, and thus characterized by a diamond, which 
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diamond drill 
diamond ring 
dirt pie 

discount broker 
district attorney 
district court 
district judge 
district messenger 
district parish 
district school 
Dobereiner's lamp 
dog-legged stairs 
dog's meat 
dog's-tooth grass 
dog-tooth spar 
dog-tooth violet 
donation party 
donkey engine 
donkey pump 
Doomsday Book 
Douay Bible 
double bari 
double-bass viol 



double crown 
double elephant 
double entry 
double first 
double floor 
double flower 
double letter 
double octave 
double plea 
double quarrel 
double refraction 
double salt 
double security 
double shuffle 
double star 
double vault 
Dover's powder 
dovetail joint 
dovetail moulding 
down train 
drawn battle 
drone bee . 
Drummond light 



is an adjective aeDse. If tho tools were named from the fact of 
use in operating upon diamonds, diamond-horer and dianumd-driU 
would be correct forms; but ttiis is not the actual sense of the 
terms. 

1 Double is a separate a^ective, meaning " twofold " or " duple," 
either literally or figuratively. Thus, a " doable letter" Is not a 
letter that is doubled or folded, but two letters (the same oharaoter 
repeated) representing one sound ; a ** double bar " in music is two 
parallel vertical lines used together. Double is properly part of a 
compound when used with a verb, an adverb, or an adjective, being 
then the a^ective used in the connection proper to an adverb, as 
in the verbs double-charge (to put in a double charge) and dauble- 
loek (to lock doubly), and in the acUeotive double-barrelled (having 
two barrels). 
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dry bellyache 
duohy court 
dumb show 
dumb waiter 
dun fish 
dwarf wall 
earl marshal ^ 
earth bank 
earth house 
Easter day 
Easter dues 
Easter egg 
Easter gift 
easy chair 2 
eau de Cologne 
eau de Luce 
ebb tide 
eccentric gear 
egg nog 
egg sauce 
eighth note 3 



eighth rest 
electric current 
electric eel 
electric telegraph 
elephant paper 
Epsom salt 
equity court 
equity draughtsman 
equity judge 
errant knight 
evening gun 
evening hymn 
evening primrose 
evening song 
evening star 
even keel 
everlasting pea 
evil eye 

exchange broker 
Expectation week 
extension table 4 



1 A clear case of apposition, '* an earl who is a marshal," having 
about the same effect as the old idiom of an adjective following its 
noun, as in brother german, county palatine, etc. 

s A term in regular grammatical construction, but of such specific 
logical unity when used aa the name of a particular kind of chair 
that It is certainly not wrong to write it as a hyphened compound ; 
if it is used in the general sense, however, as merely " a chair 
which is easy,** it should be two words. 

3 An eighth note is a note " having one eighth as much value as a 
whole note,*' and eighth is properly a qualifying adjective. See 
remarks on half, etc, pp. 60-62. 

4 This use of extension is exactly like the common use of regula- 
tion as in " a regulation proceeding," of combination as in " a com- 
bination lock,** etc. Many names like these are compounded in the 
dictionaries, but such compounds are seldom found in actual liter- 
ary use, so far as can be determined without waste of time in 
extended research. 
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face value i 
faction fight 
fair play 
fairy king 
fairy queen 
fairy tale 
falling sluice 
falling star 
fallow deer 
false conception 
false face 
false keel 
false rail 
false roof 
family head 
family man 
family name 2 
family way 



fan coral 
fan crest 
fancy ball 
fancy fair 
fancy stock 
fanning breeze 
farthing's worth 
far West 
fatigue dress 
fatigue dut^ 
fatigue party 
feather bed 
feather duster 
feathering float 
feathering paddle 
feathering screw 
feathering wheel 
fee simple 



1 Fciee-vcUue seems to be a rather pedantic conipoundlng, since 
there is no possible ambiguity In the two words face v€Uuef taken 
AS ** portaiiiiug to (noted on) the face.*' So also market tmltie, 
irade price, and many others. From a strictly grammatical point 
of view, any such term may be well defended as a compound, but 
it is more in keeping with apparently prevalent usage, decided by 
comparison of many similar terms, to write each of them as two 
words. 

^Family is used attributively in a wide range of application. It 
is fully established as a separate ac^cctive in family name as **the 
name pertaining to a family ** in the sense of being common to all 
of the members, or usable for naming any one of them individu- 
ally as well as for all of them collectively. As used of a olasaifled 
animal or vegetable group, however, in which connection the 
name of a family is always a plural word, and of course not usable 
for one individual, family-name seems to be the better form for 
the term, since it means " the name of the family as an indivisible 
unity." So also genns-name for " name of a genus." But trade 
name ('*a name in trade use") and others like it seem better as 
two words. 
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fee tail 


fellow writer 


fellow being i 


felt hat 


fellow citizen 




fellow commoner 


field artillery 


fellow counsellor 


field equipage 


fellow ooimtryman 


field tortifleation 


fellow cre&ttkre 


field geologist 


fellow feeling 


field naturalist 




field practice 


fellow faeir 


field preacher 


fellow helper 


■Fifth Monarchy men 


fellow laborer 


filly foal 


fellow mfuden 


fine stuff 


fellow man 


fire company 


fellow member 


Fiiat day 




first floor 


fellow mortal 


first fruits 


fellow peer 


first mate 


fellow prisoner 


first mover 


fellow scholar 


first water 


fellow servant 


fitting np 


fellow soldier 


flag side 


fellow student 


flake white 


fellow subject 


flat cap ^ 


fellow sufferer 


flesh broth 


fellow traveller 


flesh diet 


fellow wheel 


flesh meat 


fellow worker 


floating battery 


■ mloubelore a nuDnislnthe 


very best literary naage com monly 


Joined tt. Ita nomi with a lijphpn but ils ton,- le certuinlj attribii- 


tlTe, and eiaoHr bke that of t 




-which fi'w wrIliTH Wttuldcompo 


iiinii. Sep pp. 61, ea. 


! Flat crm iK ji wiw or pajH^r com 


ildered as being flat, and the name 


In this senee 1h uti<|iip)^tlunaT>l(> i 


w two -words. As a name tor '■ a 


person wearing a tint cop," wh 




definition, though be sara onlf ■ 


• a London shopkeeper," /taJeup la 


the proper form. 
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floatiDg bridge 
floating clough 
floating dock 
floating island 
floating light 
floating meadow 
floating pier 
floating warehouse 
flock bed 
flock paper 
Florida wood 
flower clock 
flowering ash 
flowering fern 
flowering rush 
flower piece 
floss silk 
flying army ^ 
flying artillery 
flying bridge 



flying buttress 
flying oamp 
flying gurnard 
flying jib 
flying lemur 
flying party 
flying phalanger 
flying pinion 
flying shot 
flying squirrel 
flying stationer 
folding doors 
folding screen 
fplding stool 
fool's errand 
fool's parsley 
foot rule 
forbidden fruit 2 
fore end 8 
Forefathers' day 



1 Flying-army Ib in Woroestor, but not in Webster ; fiying-artiUeryf 
however, in ^vcn in both dictionaries. They should not be com- 
IK)und8, because they mean Just what the separated words say, and 
could not bo mistaken for anything else. Most of the animal- 
names with flying are (iriyon in compound form apparently because 
the animals arc not really of the kind named ; but the terms always 
convoy the idea of such animals as arc named having the power of 
flying, and the hyphen does not contradict this idea. The words 
are correctly separated as words, and the utility of the compound- 
ing is very questionablo. 

< As "fruit which is forbidden,*' this term should be two words. 
There is a si)eciflc fruit which has the name forbiddenr/iruit, and 
in this use the compounding is proper. 

3 In noting a forward position of any entire thing /ore should be 
separate from its noun. In naming a part of anything by the joint 
use of fore and the name of the whole thing the name should be a 
compound, or forearm for the fore (forward) part of the arm. See 
pp. 62, d3. • 
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fore foot 
fore horse 
fore leg 
fore part 
fore rank 
fore side 
forest law 
fork chuck 
forlorn hope 
fossil cork 
fossil flax 
fossil wood 
founders' dust 
founders' sand 
foundling hospital 
fountain pen 
frame bridge 
frame house 
Frankfort black 
free agency ^ 
free chapel 
Free Church 
free city 
free denizen 
free fisher 
free fisherman 
free fishery 
free grace 
free love 
free pass 
free play 
free port 
free public house 



free school 
free services 
free spirits 
free St^te 
free stuff 
free town 
free trade 
free vintner 
free warren 
freewill 
free woman 
French bean 
French chalk 
French fake 
French honeysuckle 
French horn 
French pie 
French plum 
French polish 
French red 
French roof 
French tub 
French white 
French willow 
fresh force 
friar's balsam 
Friesland green 
front door 
front line 
front room 
front view 
full butt 
full chisel 



1 These terms with fret show no reason for comi>omidlng, unless 
used in combined attribution, as fre&-trade in "free-trade doc- 
trines," for iostance. * 
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full drive 
fuller's earth 
fuller's thistle 
fuller's weed 
full moon 1 
full split 
full swing 
fury goddess 
game leg 
garden flower 
garret story 
Gatling gun 
general officer 
general staff 
Geneva Bible 2 
Geneva watch 
gentleman commoner 



gentleman farmer 
gentleman pensioner 
gentleman usher 
German clock 
German millet 
German paste 
German sarsaparilla 
German silver 
German steel 
German tinder 
germen inferior 
germ theory 
ginger beer 3 

ginger cordial 
ginger pop 
ginger wine 
glass hive 



1 Full-moon as the name of the moon when it is full is about as 
HurprlMiuK a compoimd word as anything could be, yet it is found 
In WorceHt«r*8 vocabulary. There is a definition of the phrase /iil^ 
moon iu Webnter, under the word full, which might Justify oom- 
poundiiig the name, but this sense was overlooked by Dr. Worces- 
ter ; it is, " tlio time when the moon is full/' and must be meant 
for exprcBHiouH like " it is full-moon now.*' Even in this latter use, 
though, compounding does not seem absolutely necessary ; idio- 
matic Hux^port for the elliptical use of the separated words may be 
fomul iu plenty. 

>It iH a curious circumstance that while Worcester's dictionary 
has Geneva- Bible hyphened, the " Imperial Dictionary" gives this 
term as two words (Geneva Bible), but its next entry is Geneva- 
watch (with a hyphen). Webster also han Geneva Bible, but neither 
of the American dictionaries mentions the watch. 

3 The dicttionaries compound these names with ginger, but the 
plaiucHt analogy in the make of the language prescribes the two- 
word form for each of them. If it be oljjectod that compounding 
is neccHHary iu g^inger pop, becauHC pop is not an established sep- 
arate name, and thorefoi*e the term is not a general name with 
qualification, a sufficient answer is that the idea conveyed by the 
term is that of *' pop characterized by ^ger," and tills is a two- 
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glass shade golden pheasant 

glass tears golden robin 

Glastonbury thorn golden rule 

Glauber's salt golden samphire 

goat's milk golden saxifrage 

Otod speed golden thistle 

Gk>d's acre golden wasp 

Gk>d's penny gold lace 

gold-beater's skin gold plate 

gold cup 1 gold size 

golden fleece gold wire 

golden lungwort good breeding ^ 

golden maideuhair good day 

golden mouseear good den 

golden number good evening 

word Idea. As a matter of fact, however, pop is defined in Webster 
and the " Century " as " a beverage which issues from the bottie 
with a pop." The ol\jeotion mentioned seemd to be the only likely 
one. 

1 This name is a proper compound as the name of a plant, which 
is its only definition in Worcester. It is defined in the •'Imperial ** 
as '* a cup made of gold/' under the heading gold-cup, which treat- 
ment exemplifies a not uncommon mistake of the lexicographers, 
that of placing a definition of a strictly two-word phrase under a 
one-word form. Such treatment is only a slight remove from 
defining a term under an entirely foreign heading. 

s Good and iU are often Joined to a noun with a hyphen, as in 
goodrwUl and iU-wUl, and the first of these has certainly one sense 
in which it should always be comi>ounded— the good-will of a busi- 
ness. Good breeding is primarily breeding of a good quality, and 
with this as the evident meaning good breeding is surely the 
proper form. In saying that a man shows good breeding, the 
real sense may be properly taken as " goodness of breeding," and 
in this use good-breeding is not intrinsically objectionable, nor is 
the compound in "great good^humor,** or any other such construc- 
tion. The frequent inconsistency shown in literature in the use of 
such terms, however, is decidedly objectionable. Even in books 
having a few of them as compounds, many others exactly similar 
appear as two words; while good-will, good-humor, and a few 
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hand in hand 
Handsel Monday 
hanging bracket 
hanging buttress 
hanging garden 
hanging side 
hanging sleeves 
hanging valve 
hard drinker l 
hard drinking 
hard money 
hard wood 
harlequin beetle 
harlequin duck 
harlequin snake 
harvest lady 
harvest lord 
harvest month 
harvest moon 
harvest queen 
Hastings sands 
hasty pudding 



head first 
head foremost 
head man ^ 
head master 
head servant 
head wind 
head workman 
heart cam 
heart's blood 
heather roof 8 
Hebe vase 
heir apparent ^ 
Henry rifle 
hero errant 
Hessian bit 
Hessian boots 
Hessian fly 
hickory shirt 
high admiral 
high altar 
high bailiff 
High Church 



1 Hard aH in Jiard drinker and hard drinking Is IntrinBlcally 
an adverb, and a hard drinker is ** one* who drinks hard" ; bat ad- 
verbs are often couHlderod as adjcctivos when used before nouns, 
and tliiH hard Ih apparently attilbutlvo, therefore at least well 
enough separated. Hard-drinker and hard-drinking seem pedan- 
tic as compounds, to say the least, and aro seldom so used. 

2 Head is fully cstublishcd in adjective use, in the sense of " chief, 
principal," and a head man or a head master is simply a principal 
man or master (schoolmaster). 

3Not precisely •* a roof made of lieather," but of similar force 
(heather beliiK the characteristic material), therefore two words. 
So feather bed^ feather diistery hair mattresSf excelsior mattresB, etc. 

* The old idiom of adjective following the noun. So lenight errant, 
law merchant, court martial, etc. Derivatives from these terms 
are proper as compounds, as iheir-apparency, knight-errantry, to 
court-martial a person. 
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high constable ^ 
high day 
High Dutch 
High German 
high go 
Highland fling 
high life 
high mass 
high operation 
high place 
high pressure 
high priest 
high ropes 
high seas 
high tide 
high treason 
high water 
high-water mark 
highway rate 
highway robber 
highway robbery 
Himalayan pine 
hinge joint 
hipped roof 



hoar frost 
holding over 
hollow brick 
hollow newel 
hollow quoin 
hollow wall 
holy cross 
Holy Cross day 
holy fire 
Holy Rood day 
Holy Thursday 
holy water 
Holy Week 
Holy Writ 
Home Department 
home farm 
home lot 
Home Office 
home rule 
Home Secretary 
home speaking 
honeysuckle pattern 
Honiton lace 
horned horse 



1 High is defined in Webster as usable for almost any superlative 
sense of excellence or eminence, and correctly so. But even with 
a long enumeration of its various applications In such sense, the 
dictionary gives highrpriest, for instance, as a oomi>ound, and 
defines it as "a chief priest,** Since high is exactly synonymous 
with chief f there should be no such discrimination in form. There 
is no reason for the oomi>ounding of any such term with high as 
those in the list, imless as an a(\jectivo, as in ** high-pressure 
engine*' or ** high-water mark'*; and oven in such use it is un- 
neoessary when two capital letters are used, as in High Churchy 
though it is somewhat more accurate to change the second capital 
and write High-church before a noun. It is interesting to note that 
Worcester has an entry high-trenson, and says after the definition 
that it is "distinguished trom. petty treason.** 

7 
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homed owl 
horned poppy 
horned screamer 
horn mercury 
horn quicksilver 
horn silver 
horseshoe crab 
horseshoe magnet 
horseshoe vetch 
hospital gangrene 
hot blast 
Hottentot cherry 
hot water i 
hot- water pump 
hue and cry 
hull down 
humble pie 
hundred court 
hung beef 
Hungary water 
hunter train 
hunter troop 
iced water 



Iceland moss 
Iceland spar 
i' faith 
ignisfatuus^ 
ill blood 8 

ill breeding 
ill humor 
ill luck 
ill nature 
ill temper 
ill turn 
ill will 
income tax 
Indian arrowroot 
Indian berry 
Indian com 
Indian cress 
Indian fig 
Indian file 
Indian ink 
Indian oak 
Indian poke 
Indian red 



1 Surely one might almost conclucle that the hyphen is a mere 
nulsauoe if it must bo intruded between words like this acycotive 
and noun. It is ho in Worcester, with the definitions "heated 
wat«r " and " a state of trouble and oont-ention." The compounding 
was probably PiigKcnted by the latter sense, but it is merely flgnra- 
tive in that seuHe. If mere simile is to indicate compounding, what 
a pepporiug of hyphens we must adopt! ^fwery— Is Webster's 
utt.er ne^ltH'.t of the liffiirative phrase better than Worcester's 
erronoouH compounding 1 

*A Latin noun and adjective, always properly two words, but 
deliberately pn>Heribed as a compound by G(H)ld Brown, and at 
least one other grnnnnarian, for the express purpose of teaching 
that its plunfcl should be ignis-fahntges I 

•'^See p. 93, note 2. 
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Indian rubber 
Indian summer 
Indian turnip 
Indian yellow 
inner plate 
inner post 
inner square 
insurance broker 
insurance clerk 
insurance company 
insurance office 
insurance policy 
intelligence office 
iron crown 
iron hat 
iron pyrites 
Italian iron 
jack arch 
Jack Ketch 
jack plane 
jack rafter 
jack timber 
Jacob's ladder 
Jacob's membrane 
Jacob's staff 
Jacob's stone 



Jamaica pepper 
James's powder 
Jerusalem artichoke 
joint fiat 1 
joint heir 
joint stock 
joint tenancy 
joint tenant 
judgment debt 
Kendal green 
Kent bugle 
kettle hat 
king's cushion 
King's English 
king's evil 
Kingston metal 
king's yellow 
kippered salmon 
kissing crust 
kit-cat roll 
kitchen grate 
kitchen range 
knight bachelor 2 
knight banneret 
knight baronet 
knight errant 



1 Joint is shown in composition in all tlie dictionaries except the 
" Century *' and the new " Web8ter*8 International," but the 
reason is bard to find. Used with a noun, it is certainly parallel 
with double in such use, but of course with a different meaning. 
The Webster of 1882 says of joint : ** In composition, held with a 
fellow or associate ; &Btjoint-heir "/ Is a joint heir one who is held- 
with a fellow f Is it a crime to be a joint-heir with a hyphen? 
Then (or anyway) let us use a space instead of the hyphen. 

'These names with knight are each two nouns in apposition 
except knight errant, which is noun and adjective. Each of these 
collocations indicates separation of the words. 
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homed owl 
horned poppy 
horned screamer 
horn mercury 
horn quicksilver 
horn silver 
horseshoe crab 
horseshoe magnet 
horseshoe vetch 
hospital gangrene 
hot blast 
Hottentot cherry 
hot water i 
hot-water pump 
hue and cry 
hull down 
humble pie 
hundred court 
hung beef 
Hungary water 
hunter train 
hunter troop 
iced water 



Iceland moss 
Iceland spar 
i' faith 
ignisfatuus^ 
ill blood 8 
ill breeding 
ill humor 
ill luck 
ill nature 
ill temper 
ill turn 
ill will 
income tax 
Indian arrowroot 
Indian berry 
Indian com 
Indian cress 
Indian fig 
Indian file 
Indian ink 
Indian oak 
Indian poke 
Indian red 



1 Surely one might almost coDclucle that the hyphen is a mere 
nuisance if it must be intruded between words like this a^eotive 
and noun. It is so in Worcester, with the definitions "heated 
water" and " a state of trouble and contention." The compounding 
was probably suggested by the latter sense, but it is merely figura- 
tive in that sense. If mere simile is to indicate compounding, what 
a peppering of hyphens we must adopt! Query— 1% Webster's 
utter neglect of the ligurative phrase better than Worcester's 
erroneous eompoimdlng 1 

2 A Latin noun and adjective, always properly two words, but 
deliberately prescribed as a compound by Goold Brown, and at 
least one other grammarian, for the express piu^^se of teaohini; 
that Its plural should, be ignis-fatuiises ! 

3 See p. 93, note 2. 
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Indian rubber 
Indian summer 
Indian turnip 
Indian yellow 
inner plate 
inner post 
inner square 
insurance broker 
insurance clerk 
insurance company 
insurance office 
insurance policy 
intelligence office 
iron crown 
iron hat 
iron pyrites 
Italian iron 
jack arch 
Jack Ketch 
jack plane 
jack rafter 
jack timber 
Jacob's ladder 
Jacob's membrane 
Jacob's staff 
Jacob's stone 



Jamaica pepper 
James's powder 
Jerusalem artichoke 
joint fiat 1 
joint heir 
joint stock 
joint tenancy 
joint tenant 
judgment debt 
Kendal green 
Kent bugle 
kettle hat 
king's cushion 
King's English 
king's evil 
Kingston metal 
king's yellow 
kippered salmon 
kissing crust 
kit-cat roll 
kitchen grate 
kitchen range 
knight bachelor 2 
knight banneret 
knight baronet 
knight errant 



1 Joint is shown in composition in all tlie dictionaries except the 
" Century " and the new " Web8ter*8 International/* but the 
reason is hard to find. Used with a noun, it is certainly parallel 
with double In such use, but of course with a different meaning. 
The Webster of 1882 says of joint : " In composition, held with a 
fellow or associate ; fM, joint-heir "/ Is a joint heir one who is held 
with a fellow f Is it a crime to be a joint-heir with a hyphen? 
Then (or anyway) let us use a space instead of the hyphen. 

s These names with knight are each two nouns in apposition 
except knight errant^ which is noun and acyective. Each of these 
collocations indicates separation of the words. 
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knight marshal 
knight's court 

amb's wool 

ame duck 
Lancaster gun 
Lancaster rifle 

ancet arch 

ancet window 

and estate 

ast heir 

atten brass 

aw language 

aw Latin 

aw merchant 

awn sleeve 

aw phrase 

ay brother 

ay clerk 

ay elder 

ay figure 

ay sermon 

ed horse 

ee lurch 

eft hand ^ 



Leyden jar 
Leyden phial 
life annuity 
life estate 
life interest 
lifting bridge 
light horse 
light infantry 
light wood 
Limoges ware 
Lincoln green 
linen scroll 
Lisle gloye 
Lisle thread 
little go 
live oak 
livery company 
loaf sugar 
loan society 
Lochaber axe 
locomotive car 
locomotive engine 
log cabin ^ 
log canoe 



1 Webster's dictionary has an entry of leftrhand as a noun, with 
the definition *' the hand on the left side** ; it also says ** left bank 
of a river, that which is on the left hand,** etc., and " leftward, ... to 
the left hand," This shows inconsistency, hut the work is at least 
consistent in entering right-hand, so that the hands are both de- 
fined. Worcester, on the contrary, gives right-hand, with the 
definition ''the hand on the right arm; — opposed to the left 
hand,** but has no entry of lefV-hathd as a noun. In Worcester, 
also, right hand and right side appear in the proper form in the 
text. 

^Log-eahin, log-hut, and these others with log are not infrequent 
in literature as compounds, but they are very erroneous and 
unnecessary compounds. Every one of them is simply something 
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log house 
log hut 

Lombard- house 
London elay 
London white 
long division 
long dozen 
long measure 
long primer 
long sight 
Lord Keeper 
Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Mayor 
Lord ProYost 
Lord's Day 
Lord's Supper 
lower case 
Low German 
Low Latin 
low pressure 
Low Sunday 
low water 
lump sugar 
Macadam road 



mackerel sky 
mackerel-back sky 
magic square 
maid child '^ 
Maid Marian 
maid servant 
main body 
main keel 
malm brick 
malt drink 
malt liquor 
man child 
manila rope 
man midwife 
man milliner 
man mountain 
man-of-war's man 
Mansard roof 
man servant 
marble paper 
mare's nest 
marine glue 
marine store 
market price 



** made of '* logs, and one might as well write brick-waU or velvei- 
dress for a wall made of bricks or a dress made of velvet as to 
write any of the log names in compound form. If log is used as the 
name of what the other thing is to contain, however, or in any 
such mere naming way (as in log-Jiouse if it were the name of a 
house in which to keep logs), compounding is right. 

^Maid is here used with a dearly descriptive force, and is 
properly a separate word, and so is mm^ in the terms given in the 
list» and in any others like them. This may readily be perceived 
throui^ comparison of the names with toy house meaning ** an imi- 
tation house to play with,'* or with kidy friend ^ negro merchant 
(but fugro-merchani if used to designate one of the old slave- 
traders), and many others. See pp (», 64. 
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market rate 
marriage articles 
marriage portion 
marrow pudding 
Martini-Henry rifle 
master builder 
master mariner 
master mason 
master workman 
matter of fact ^ 
Maundy Thursday 
May mom 
meat biscuit 
meat offering 
meat pie 
meat pudding 
medical rubber 
Melton cloth 
Mercator*s chart 
Mercator's sailing 
merchant prince 
merchant seaman 
merchant service 
merchant ship 
merchant tailor 
mesh structure 
metal casting 



middle class 
middle earth 
middle ground 
middle tint 
middle voice 
milk porridge 
' milk punch 
milk pottage 
Milky Way 
mince pie 
Minerva press 
mint julep 
mint sauce 
mob law 
mob opinion 
Mocha cofFee 
mock epic 
mock fight 
mock modesty 
mock rainbow 
mock sun 
moist star 3 

money's worth 
Montgolfier balloon 
monk's seam 
monthly nurse 
moot case 



1 An a name thlH is properly three words, which statement is a 
matter of fact, exprenscd In a matter-of-fact way, or a way which 
is very matter-of-facty all of the uses, as to form and position, 
being correct. 

^ This is a Shakespearean figiiro of speech, meaning the moon by 
alluMiou, but in the literal sense ** a star which is moist"— a some- 
what paradoxical explanation, but a true one. By " literal sense 'i 
is meant the sense of the words as words. The fact is that the moon 
is tiiken as a star, and moist evidently refers to the moon*s influence 
upon the tides, as is shown by the connection, '* the moist star upon 
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moot court 
moot point 
morning gift 
morning star 
Morse alphabet 
mother church 
mother country 
mother queen 
mother tongue 
mother wit 
mountain ash ^ 
mountain barometer 
mountain limestone 
mounted patrol 
mounted police 
mourning piece 
mourning pin 
mourning ring 



mud wall 2 
multiple poinding 
mushroom anchor 
mutton broth 
mutton pie 
Napier's bones 
Napier's rods 
Naples yellow 
neap tide 
neat cattle 
Nepaul pepper 
Newgate calendar 
New Year's day 
New Year's gift 
New Zealand flax 
New Zealand tea 
nigged ashler 
night bell 



whose influence Neptune's empire standi." WorceRtcr gives moist- 
star, but it is moist star, and correctly so, in many editions of 
Shakespeare. 

iThis and other names with mountain, and some with meadow, 
.ore commonly written each as two words, and most of them are so 
prodounced. Mountain and meadow are certainly not adjectives, 
though no one compounds m,ountain streams or mountain hahitor 
tions. Mountain ash is in its nature similar to the terms last men- 
tioned, and so are all literal names of plants or animals with 
mountain; but many names of exactly this kind with sea and 
land, for instance, are always compounded by the best writers. 
The *'Ceutory Dictionary'* has all settled names of plants with 
mM/mtain and with meadow hyphened, while Webster separates 
each of those with mountain into two words, but hyphens those 
with meadow. Such a name as mountain-pride should certainly 
be compounded, as being too arbitrary for the other form. Of the 
two methods, however, comiK)nnding of all such specialized names 
seems better, since there is no actual mistake in such treatment. 

STwo words for **a wall made of mud," but mudwall as the 
name of a bird. 
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night brawl 
night breoze 
noble liverwort 
Nordhaosen acid 
Norfolk crag 
northern drift 
north pole 
north star 
north wind 
Norway lobster 
Norway maple 
NorwayHpruoe 
Norwich crag 
Nuremberg egg 
oak paper 
oar propeller 
off season 
off side 
old age 
old bachelor 
old-clothes man 
old maid 
old oil 
old style 
Old Testament i 
olive crown 
orange pekoe 
organ harmonium 
oriel window 
Osage orange 
Osborne series 
Oswego starch 
Oswego tea 



Otaheite salep 
Oxford chrome 
Oxford clay 
Oxford mixture 
Oxford ochre 
Oxford school 
oyster patty 
oyster pie 
pair royal 
pale ale 
pale fence 
pale fencing 
Palissy ware 
Palm Sunday 
palm wine 
Palmyra pa}m 
Panama hat 
Pancake Tuesday 
paper credit 
paper currency 
paper money 
paper shade 
Paris blue 
Paris garden 
Paris green 
parish child 
parish clerk 
parish priest 
parish register 
Paris red 
parlor boarder 
parol arrest 
parson's nose 



1 The Old Testament is separately defined as (Hd-Tegtameni Uj 
Worcester, though he writes Old Testament and New Testament li 
the text, and defines the latter only in the entry of Testament 
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part owner 
party jury- 
party man 
party spirit 
party verdict 
party wall 
Passion play 
Passion Sunday 
Passion Week 
pastoral staff 
patent leather 
pear gauge 
pearl button 
pea soup 
pebble crystal 
Peep-o'-day boy 
penny cord 
penny post 
penny postage 
penny wedding 
pension writ 



pepper gingerbread 
Petwortli marble 
phantom com 
phantom ship 
picket fence 
pigeon express 
pig iron ^ 
pig lead 
pig metal 
pine-needle wool 
pine-wood wool 
pint pot 
pint stoup 
pitted tissue 
plain work 
plane table 
plank road 
plate armor 
plate girder 
plate gla^s ^ 
platform car 



^Pig^ron is common as a compound, but there is nothing in the 
nature of the words which renders the joining necessary. The 
force of pig is really ad[)ectiye, as it attributes a descriptive 
quality (shape) to the iron. It is more in keeping with analogical 
principle to write jpi^ iron. 

s Plate glass is not glass which has any connection with a plate, 
but it is likened to a plate. It is simply flat glass, with a restriction 
of the flatness as to something with a large plane surface and com- 
paratively thin. PkUe armor and plate girder show plate in the 
same relation. This use of plate as an adjective is similar to 
the adjective use of giant and of dioarf, which do not mean 
.merely "gigantic** and "very small,*' but "like or resembling 
a giant of its kind, overgrown, very large comparatively,'* and 
" like or resembling a dwarf, undcrgrown, very small compara- 
tively." PkUe glass is a more reasonable form than plate-glass. 
Sheet glass f ball &2i«e, barrel vault f pig iron, pig metal, buUion silver, 
and many others show the same relation of words as plate glass. 
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platform scales 
platinum steel 
Plough Monday 
plum broth 
plume alum 
plum pie 
plum porridge 
plum pudding 
Plymouth cloak 
pocket edition 
poet laureate 
pontoon bridge 
pork pie 
pork sausage 
porter's lodge 
port town 
port warden 
Port wine 
potted meats 
pottem ore 
potter's clay 
pound covert l 
pound overt 
praying mantis 
prickly ash 
prickly bullhead 
prickly heat 



prickly pear 
prima donna 
Prime Biinister 2 
prince royal 
Prince's metal 
princess royal 
privy coat 
privy council 
privy purse 
privy seal 
privy signet 
procurator fiscal 
proof spirit 
Provence oil 
Provence rose 
provost marshal 
prussic acid 
public house 
publio pposecutor 
Pullman car 
pulpit eloquence 
pulpit oratory 
puppet queen 
pjrroacetic spirit 
quality binding 
quart bottle 8 
quarter note 



1 Pound covert and pound overt are instances of the old idiom 
noted undeT brother german and county pakUine— noun followed 
instead of being preceded by the a^ective. 

> Logically one name, but grammatically two words in regular 
conHtruction, like Ohief Justice, high priest, etc. Prime-ministry, 
however, is a good compound, though well enough also as two 
words if each word has a capital letter. 

•''Boiiie of the dictionaries have quart-bottle, pint-pot, and a few 
others of the kind hyphened, though there are many such terms in 
good use which they omit altogether. There is nothing in any 
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quarter rest 
quarter sessions 
queen bee 
queen consort 
queen dowager 
queen mother 
queen regent 
queen regnant 
queen*s counsel 
queen's metal 
queen's ware 
queen's yellow 
quid pro quo 
quill nib 
quince pie 
quince wine 
racking pace 
rack punch 
ragman's roll 
rail fence 
raised beach 
rape wine 
rear line 
rear rank 
rear vault 
red ant 
red antimony 
red ash 
red bay 
red birch 
red book 
red cedar 



red chalk 
red copper 
red coral 
red-cross knight 
red currant 
red deal 
red fire 
red iron ore 
red iron vitriol 
red lattice 
red lead 
red lead ore 
red manganese 
red maple 
red marl 
red mulberry 
red oak 
red ochre 
red perch 
red pine 
red Sanders 
red sanderswood 
red silver ore 
red snow 
red sorrel 
red vitriol 
Bequa battery 
return ball 
return chaise 
return match 
return ticket 
revenue cutter i 



Buch term which calls for compounding. Quart merely attributes 
a certain capacity to the bottle. 

^Bevenue^utter is too suggestive of a sense like ''one who or 
that which cuts the revenue" ; the actual sense is *' a cutter per* 
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revenue officer 
rhomb solid 
ribbon jasper 
Kibbon lodge 
ribbon map 
Bibston pippin . 
rice pudding 
rice soup 
rice wine 
ridge roof 
riding rhymes 
right hand 
right whale 
ring armor 
ring coupling 
ring course 
ring dial 
ringed snake 
ring fence 
nng gauge 
ring mail 
Robin GK)odfellow 



Robin Hood 
robin redbreast 
robin ruddock 
Rochelle powders 
Rochelle salt 
rock alum ^ 
rocking stone 
rock ruby 
rock salt 
rock soap 
Roman Catholic ^ 
Roman type 
Roman white 
root house 8 
rope band 
rope ladder 
rope mat 
rope pump 
rose diamond 
rose engine 
rose knot 
rose quartz 



taining to (used in) the revonuo service/* and there is no possible 
ambiguity iu the two- word form revenue cutter, 

1 Similar to pktte glass, etc. Eock is attributive of shape or cou- 
ditiou, and therefore descriptive, in roe^ alum, rwik ruby, etc. 

* WorcoAtcr unaccountably gives Roman-Catholic as a hyphened 
noun. He uses the term attributively as two words in the delinition, 
*' one who adheres to the Roman Catholic roligiou," where there 
is much more reason for compounding than in the other use. No 
harui is done by inserting the hjrphen iu either use, since the name 
is undoubtedly a logical unit ; but grammatically it is two words in 
the naming use, and not actually so attributively. The capital 
letters are sutticient even in the latter use, however, to render 
Joining unnecessary. 

3 For a house made of roots, root house; for a house to contain 
roots, root-house. 
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rose *window 
rough drauglit 
round robin 
round shot 
ronnd table 
round tower 
roying shot 
Rubens brown 
ruby silver 
ruby sulphur 
Rnhmkorff's eoil 
runic kndl 
running fight 
running fire 
running title 
rush candle 
rush ring 
Russia leather 
rusty dab 
rye bread 
saddle roof 
sage cheese 
St. Anthony's fire 
St. Cuthbert's beads 
St. Ignatius's bean 
St. Vitus's dance 
salamander safe 



salt butter 1 
salt fish 
salt junk 
salt marsh 
salt of amber 
salt of benzoin 
salt of canal 
salt of colcothar 
salt of Epsom 
salt of hartshorn 
salt of lemons 
salt of Saturn 
salt of Seignette 
salt of soda 
salt of sorrel 
salt of Sylvius 
salt of tartar 
salt of Venus 
Salt river 
salt water 
Samson's post 
Savoy spiderwort 
Saxon blue 
Saxon green 
scale armor 
scarlet fever 2 
scarlet lake 



1 When 8(ilt is attributive in sense, as in salt butter ^ salt fish, etc., 
meaning " salty/' it should be a separate word. In other use, as in 
saU-mine, saM-wellf it is not an acyective, but merely the name of 
wbat is obtained, and thus has no real relation to the other noun 
with which it is used ; in these instances the two nouns combine 
to make one noun. 

2 The logical idea as to this term has unaecessarily prevailed to 
some extent among good writers, and scarlet-fever is not an un- 
common form. As a matter of broad analogical principle, scarlet 
fever seems much better, since it is ''fever characterized by a 
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scarlet maple 
scarlet oak 
Scheele's g^reen 
school committee 
school district 
school divine 
school divinity 
school theology 
scotched coUops 
Scotch fir 
Scotch pine 
Scotch rose 
Scotch thistle 
screw bolt 
screw clamp 
screw propeller 
screw rudder 
screw steamer 
scrub race 
scuttled butt 
season ticket 
second cousin ^ 



second floor 
second scent 
second sight 
Seidlitz powder 
Seidlitz water 
Seltzer water 
serpent fence 
servant maid 
servant man 
settle bed 
Shanklin sand 
sheep'if wool 
sheet copper 2 
sheet glass 
sheet iron 
sheet lead 
sheet tin 
sherry cobbler 
Shetland pony 
ship's husband 
ship's papers 
shoe stirrup 



scarlet condition of tho skin/' and this meaning is attributive, 
though of coiu*Be the 'fever itnelf is not the thing which is scarlet. 
Scarlet fever and yellaio fever are different from eold-ehiselt which 
is a (compound because cold Htands almost in tho otliee of a noun, 
as elliptical for cold metals Just as "the good" means ** the good 
people" 

1 Second cousin U similar to scarlet fever, in so far as it does not 
mean a cousin who Ih second in a regular enumeration of cousins, 
but a cousin of the second degree. Second is a qualifying word in 
this sense us well as in the other, and so in regular separate con- 
struction before its noun. In second sight and second scent, also, 
tho fact of regular constniction Is suffloiont reason for the two- 
word form. 

> S?ie€t is an adjective in this use, because its force is that of clear 
attribution. Sheet copper is simply copper having the form of a 
sheet, being thus distinguished by an inherent qualification. 
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shooting star 
short allowance 
shot silk 
Shrove Tuesday 
side out 1 
side glance 
side leyer 
side pix>e 
side-saddle flower 
side table 
side view 
side wind 
sign manual ^ 
silk-cotton tree 
silver-bell tree 
singing bird 
singing man 
singing woman 
single entry 
skeleton bill 
skeleton key 



slacked lime 
slate rocks 
sliding keel 
sliding rule 
sliding scale 
slip-coat cheese 
small beer 
small coal 
small craft 
small fry 
small pica 
small stuff 
small talk 
small wares 
snake's-head iris 
snow blanket 
snow house 
snow hut 
sofa bed 
Southern Cross 
Spanish black 



I Side can hardly be called an acUective, yet in the terms given 
in the list it seems to have an attributive force. As a name for a 
short connecting road or path, for instance, branching from the 
side of a main road or path, side etU is at least a plausible form in 
distinction from gide-^mt for a cutting iuto the side of anything, or 
for a woodcut to be placed in the side of the page instead of the 
centre. Side seems to have a similar separate force in tlie other 
terms, also, in line with the common uses of back, front, rear, fore, 
hind, off, near, etc. Compare with side cut such terms, also, as 
branch store, centre building, bottom layer, top layer, etc., and the 
analogy seems apparent for side as an adjective. As seen in side- 
ache, side-apiece, etc., however, side is merely one of two nouns 
taken from a phrase like " ache in the side," 'Apiece at the side," 
etc., and the two words, having no real relation to each other, 
become merely parts of one new noun. 

>The old idiom of noun followed by adjective, with the same 
effect as if written manual sign. 
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Spanish broom 
Spanish brown 
Spanish burton 
Spanish chalk 
Spanish cress 
Spanish elm 
Spanish ferreto 
Spanish fly 
Spanish grass 
Spanish moss 
Spanish potato 
Spanish red 
Spanish soap 
Spanish white 
Spanish windlass 
spread eagle 
sprig crystal 
spring balance 1 



spring feed 2 
spring grass 
spring g^n 
spring rye 
spring wheat 
spruce beer 
Spy Wednesday 
square coupling 
square file 
square joint 
square rig 
stage door 
stage whisper 
Stanhope press 
star fort 

star-headed hyacinth 
state ball ^ 
state barge 



1 The real foroo of this name is " a balance cbaraoterlzed by a 
spring/' and tbo words are used in a relation similar to that of 
diamond ring^ cylinder presst etc. Spring-halanee is commonly 
written, but is objoctionablo a» being suggestive of "that which 
balancoH a spriug," which is not at all the common meaning; as 
a matter of priDciple, therefore, spring balance Is better. 

^ Spring t summer ^ autumn or fall ^ and winter are so commonly 
used as at^cctives that it is rather surprising to find the terms 
given in the lists ooiiipoundod in the dictionaries. Thoy arc Just 
like summer vacation^ and it seems hardly necessary to say any- 
thing more to convince any one that the hyphening is wrong. 

^ Slate is used as a separate ailjectivo in many locutions, as In 
state papers^ ** papers pertaining to affairs of state." The diction- 
aries which give such compounds as state-ballf state-carriage, and 
the like do not therein exhibit an accurate record of prevalent 
usa^e, which certainly separates the words, except as in stateroom. 
State is an ac^cctivo, however, only {is being an attributive use of 
the noun, and there is no intrinsic error in the compounding; but 
there is certainly no reasonable objection to the two- word forms 
shown in the list. 
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state bed 
state carriage 
state criminal 
state paper 
state prison 
state prisoner 
state sword 
state trial 
statute merchant 
statute staple 
steam propeller 
steel cap 
steel pen 
steel trap 
stereotype block 
stereotype plate 
stereotype work 
still life 
stock exchange 
stone coral 
stone's cast 
stone's throw 
storming party 
Stourbridge clay 
straw bonnet 
straw hat 
straw paper 
straw rope 
street door 
string band 
strong water 
stuff gown 
sugar candy 



summer complaint 
summer wheat 
sunk fence 
swamp-locust tree 
Swedish turnip 
sweet com 
sweet marjoram 
sweet pea 
sweet potato 
sweet-scented shrub 
sweet stuff 
sword bayonet 
table bed 
table d'hdte 
table diamond 
table layers 
table shore 
tallow candle 
tally system 
Tammany ring 
tape line 
tape measure 
tapestry carpet 
thallium glass 
Thenard's blue 
thick stuff 
thieves' vinegar 
thimble coupling 
third rate 
thread lace 
through carriage^ 
through passage 
through passenger 



1 Through has not been universally considered an adjective, but 
there is no lack of analogy in defence of it as such when used 
before a noun. Bee pp. 52-54. 

8 
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through rate 
through ticket 
through traffio 
through train 
tight rope 
tile tea 
Tilgate beds 
timber brick 
timber mare 
tissue paper 
title r61e 
Tobago cane 
tooth oruament 
torsion balance ^ 
town clerk 2 
town council 
town crier 
town hall 
town house 
town land 
town poor 
town talk 
trade allowance 
trade price 
travelling crane 
treasure trove 
trembliT)g poplar 
Trent sand 
trestle bridge 
trial trip 



triply ribbed 
truck system 
true love 
true-love knot 
true lover's knot 
trunk engine 
truss bridge 
trustee process 
trust estate 
Tula metal 
turf drain 
tui*f hedge 
turf house 
Turkey carpet 
Turkey red 
Turkey slate 
turnpike road 
turn-rest plough 
turret ship 
turtle soup 
twin brother 
Tyburn ticket 
Tyburn tree 
Tyrian purple 
Ulster badge 
undershot wheel 
under side 
union jack 
upper ten thousand ^ 
upper world 



1 A name exactly similar to ffpWn^&atonce, and, like it, frequently 
hyphened, but bettor as two words. 

'^ For jUHtlfleation of these terms as separated words, see page 66. 

3 A coiiiiiioii litoral phrase, with no suggestion of unity beyond 
that whieh is inherent in tlio phrasal constructiou. With any Idea 
of analogy as bearing upon word-forms, how many bjrphens 
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yactiiim brake 
Venice glass 
vicar apostolic 
vin ordinaire 
wading bird 
wager policy 
walking gentleman 
walking lady 
Walpurgis night 
War Department 
waste-steam pipe 
water hemp-agrimony 
wax basket 
wax candle 
wax doll 
waxed cloth 
weather anchor 
weather bow 
weather eye 
weather helm 
weather roll 
weather side 
Wedgwood ware 
Welsh hook 
Welsh mutton 
Welsh onion 
Welsh rabbit 



Welsh wig 
west end 
West India tea 
wet finger 
wheel barometer 
wheel window 
white ant I 
white antimony 
white arsenic 
white ash 
white bay 
white bear 
white brant 
white campion 
white caterpillar 
white cedar 
white centaury 
Whitechapel cart 
white clover 
white copper 
white copperas 
white crop 
white darnel 
white feather 
white gunpowder 
white heat 
white herring 



might we not use if Worcester's upper-ten-thousand bo commouly 
adopted 1 Where could any line be drawn 1 There is not a phrase 
in the language which would not be as properly connected all 
through with hyphens. 

1 There is not one of these names with white which means any- 
thing but Just what the two words say as two words, cither literally 
or figuratively. It is but an astonishingly perverted record of the 
forms of the English language which exhibits such names as 
compounds, since there \b not one of them in 8upiK>rt of which 
aetuaUy good or established usage can be evidenced. 
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white horehound 


white wax 


white horsefish 


white whale 


white iron 


white willow 


white iron pyrites 


white wine 


white land 


white witch 


white lead 


Whitworth ball 


white leaf 


Whit worth gun 


white leather 


wildbasiU 


white lie 


wild boar 


white light 


wild bugloss 


white lily 


wild chamomile 


white line 


wild cherry 


white manganese 


wild cucumber 


white meat 


wild duck 


white metal 


wild fowl 


white money 


wild germalnder 


white oak 


wild goose 


white pine 


wild-goose chase 


white poplar 


wild honey 


white poppy 


wild indigo 


white precipitate 


wild land 


white pudding 


wild lichen 


white pyrites 


wild liquorice 


white rope 


wild mare 


white salt 


wild oat 


white shark 


wild olive 


white spruce 


wild plantain 


white squall 


wild rice 


white swelling 


wild rosemary 


white tallow 


wild service-tea 


white vitriol 


wild succory 



1 All of those naniefl with wiM mean hut Just what is said in the 
separated words, and there is no good usage against the two- word 
f(>rm for any one of tlieiu. WUd^^iowerin sonietimcH ctomponnded, 
but there seems to bo no more reason for it than for any of those 
in the list. 
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wild swan 
wild tansy 
wild ttiyme 
willow pattern 
Wilton carpet 
Windsor bean 
Windsor chair 
Windsor soap 
windward tide 
winter aconite 
winter apple . 
winter barley 
winter cherry 
winter citron 
winter cress 
winter crop 
winter garden 
winter pear 
winter quarters 
Winter's bark 
winter solstice 



winter wheat 
wire fence ^ 
wire gauze 
wire grate 
wire guard 
wire netting 
wire rope 
wire twist 
wire wheel 
witches' Sabbath 
wood offering 
wood paper 
working party 
worm-bark tree 
Yankee Doodle 
yellow fever 
yellow metal 
yellow pine 
Yorkshire grit 
Yorkshire pudding 
Zend Avesta 



1 £very one of these phrases with wire means that what Is named 
is made of wire, and this is an instance of the commonest way in 
which a noun may be used as an a^ective. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BAD TEACHING BY NOTED TEACHERS. 

" The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of 
the English Language," by the Rev. Matthew Har- 
rison, A. M., published in 1850, has a short chap- 
ter headed " Compound Terms Joined by Hyphen,'' 
in which a few general rules are given, and their 
intended beneficial effect is summarized in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

** Then (to work out the principle) we may hope to see the 
m&ster builders, the shfp-builders, the lord chanceUors, the 
sch6ol-master8, the prime minister, the hlgh-ehurch-men, 
and the 16w-churoh-men, m^n-singers, and w6men-singer8 
with silver-tongued voices ; together with the 6pera-dancer8, 
and the h6PBe-guards, and the f6ot-guards, the c6w-keeper8, 
the c6al-porterS) the lighter-men, the c6pper-8miths, the 
tin-men, the mtisical-instrumcnt manufacturers, ladies in 
silk gowns, and w&ter-men in cork jackets, and waiters with 
c6rk-screws and wine-coolers, even the anti-stay-and-corset- 
young-women-killing-society, all in a quick-sailing vessel, 
going to see the sn6w m&n, made by the milk-man of M&ry- 
le-bone, and then proceeding to view the *y&rd-long-tailed' 
monkey, and the elephant possessing the strength of a 
tw6nty-hoi"se-power st^am-engine, now exhibiting in Bishop- 
yate-street-without, a sight never-to-be-forgotten." 
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Probably this writer thought he had exemplified 
his prescribed principles for compounding most 
lucidly in this clumsy sentence 5 but he uses many 
hyphens which even his superficial rules, based 
entirely on accentuation, would exclude, and even 
goes so far as to partially disjoint several forms 
which had grown into and have remained as 
familiarly inseparable words as any original single 
vocable. These are schoolmaster , lightermen, cop- 
persmiths, tinmen, and corkscrew. There are so 
many snags apparent in the fairway laid out for 
this quick-sailing vessel that, though one might 
try to gracefully wish its passengers hon voyage, it 
must inevitably be with the premonition that the 
snow man is apt to melt before the difficult navi- 
gation is conquered so far, and that the yard-long- 
tailed monkey would have found opportunity to 
use his handy prehensile organ in flight before 
the sight never-to-be-forgotten (with three errone- 
ously interloping hyphens) hove into view. To 
exemplify the conflict between rules and usage, here 
is one of the rules : " When two substantives are 
in apposition, and either of the two is separately 
applicable to the person or thing designated, omit 
the hyphen." It would be impossible to find 
forms conflicting with this rule more directly 
than do men-singers and women-singers, used in the 
exemplifying sentence quoted. 

The same writer says, and truly, " The English 
language admits of compound terms with great 
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facility." This, however, is not in strict accord 
with the opinion held by many other prominent 
philologists, among them Mr. G. P. Marsh, who, 
in his ^^ Lectures on the English Language,'' says : 

'^ The power of deriyation and composition was eminently 
characteristic of our maternal Anglo-Saxon, but was much 
diminished upon the introduction of the Norman French, 
or, to speak more justly, the Latin element, which refused 
to accommodate itself to this organic faculty of the Saxon 
tongue. . . . Our present power of deriyation and composi- 
tion is much restricted, and while many other liying lan- 
guages can change all nouns, substantiye and adjectiye, into 
each other, or into yerbs, and yice yers&, still retaining the 
root-form, which makes the new-coined word at once under- 
stood by every native ear, we, on the contrary, are con- 
stantly obliged to resort to compounds of foreign and to us 
unmeaning roots, whenever we wish to express a complex 
idea by a single word." 

Mr. Marsh in the same lecture also says : 

'^ The facility of derivation and composition in the Greek 
and Gothic languages is almost unlimited, and a native, 
once master of the radicals, and fully possessed of the laws 
of formation, can at any time extemporize a word for the 
precise expression of any complete idea he may choose 
to embody in a single vocable. Aristophanes has a word 
of fourteen syllables, from six radicals, signifying meanly- 
rising-early-and-hurrying-to - the - tribunal - to-denounce-an- 
other-for-an-infraction-of-a-law-concorning-the-exportation- 
of-fig^, so that one word expresses an idea, the translation 
of which into English occupies twenty-two. . . . Voss has 
framed a German equivalent [for the Greek word], morgen- 
diimmerungsh&indelmacherrechtsverderbmiLhwanderung, • . . 
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and the German word, like the Greek, is ... an example of 
agglutination rather than technical etymological compo- 
sition.'' 

The sole object here seems to be the exhibition 
of a difference in facility of compounding in the 
different languages. It is said that the idea ex- 
pressed in a single vocable in Greek and German 
"occupies'' twenty-two words in English; but the 
English words are joined with hyphens, thus flatly 
contradicting the assertion of a difference in kind, 
since the joining makes the English expression as 
much an agglutination in form as the others are. 
We see instances of exact analogy in the sentence 
quoted above from Harrison, and such joinings 
appear occasionally in our common literature, 
exactly as in Greek and German, except that hy- 
phens are used in English, but omitted in the 
other languages. 

It is easy enough to see what Mr. Marsh's in- 
tended point was, and it should have been easy 
for him to keep the point sufficiently clear in his 
own mind to avoid anything which seems like 
contradiction of it; yet the transition from one 
extreme to the other crops out later in the same 
lecture, when he speaks of what he calls " our now 
common triplicate compounds, horse-rail-roads, 
8team4ow-hoat, and the like,'' and adds in a foot- 
note: *^ Clumsy as are some of these compounds, 
the French are sometimes driven to employ com- 
binations even more unwieldy, Chinese-sugar-cane 
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may be endured, but canne^'Sucre-de'la-Chine can 
only be paralleled by our mongrel pockei-hand-ker- 
chiefP Consciousl} overriding the real intention 
of the lecturer (which is palpable, but not ger- 
mane), and taking his remarks at face value, there 
is a direct contradiction in them. A language 
much restricted in facility of combination would 
hardly have "common triplicate compounds." 
That an expert philologist could say that Chinese^ 
sitgar-cane may be endured is remarkable, but not 
so much so as the statement that the French write 
canne-^-sucre-de'lO'Chine, Chinese suffmr-cane is the 
only proper English form, and a Frenchman 
would never compound the French phrase. The 
cutting up of pockei^tandkerchief into its ultimate 
four elements is entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the English language, since it is correctly regarded 
as a compound of only two words, pocket and 
handkerchief. Handkerchief is a compound of hand 
and the compound kerchief and in turn enters as 
one element into the still more extended com- 
pound. It is evident that these lectures, which 
deal largely with the make-up of the language, 
afford no reliable information as to propriety and 
extent of compounding in English. 

Dr. William Chauncey Fowler, in his really 
valuable book entitled "English in its Elements 
and Forms," says : 

''Compound words in English, as distinguished from 
derivatives, have received comparatively but little att«n- 
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tion; yet, from the great variety of the component parts, 
and the different relations in which they stand to each 
other, it is evident that these words deserve a more minute 
investigation.^ 

It is very disappointing, after such an introduc- 
tory statement, to find among the words instanced 
but fourteen compound adjectives, and none of 
any other kind except nouns. It is still more 
disappointing to find no strictly synthetical con- 
sideration of compounds, and no teaching as to 
principles except this : 

** Composition is a development of words for constant, not 
merely for occasional use. It is not an arbitrary process 
in language, or Isic] a process to be adopted at pleasure. 
A proper compound must express a specific idea formed 
for permanent use in the language. Wherever it takes 
place, there should be an adequate cause or occasion. Not 
■every combination of two ideas into one is properly ex- 
pressed l)y -a -compound. Ideas combined at the moment of 
speaking or writing, for the first time, do not form compound 
words. It is owing to this principle that we have 4eaih- 
wound, not life-wound; father-land^ not son-land ; fox-hunter, 
not sheep-hunter ; earth-quakey not sea-quake; brown bread, 
not fresh bread ; sea-sick, riot terror-sick, because the latter 
terms of these couplets are not called for.*' 

Two more citations may well be considered in 
connection with the foregoing : 

"As the first part of the compound modifies the second, it 
is easy to distinguish between bean-pole, a pole for beans, 
Bjid pole-bean, a bean that grows around poles ; work-house, 
a house for work, and home-work, work done in a house ; . . . 
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chestnut-horse, a horse of the color of a chestnut, and horse- 
chestnut^ a large nut.^' 

^^ Perfect composition, — When the two words form one 
complex idea, then the composition is complete or perfect. 
Of this there are two kinds : 1. When the two parts of the 
compound are in apposition or concord with each other. 
Here may be included, (1) The union of two common 
names; as, Foe-man, (2) The union of the species and 
genus ; as, Oak-tree, (3) The union of a proper name and 
the genus ; as, Flint liiver, (4) The union of two proper 
names; as, Charles Bichards." 

The assertioD that "ideas combined at the mo- 
ment of speaking or writing, for the first time, 
do not form compound words,'' taken literally, is 
ill-considered. Fatherland, for instance, was as 
truly a compound the first time it was used as it 
is now; and the same is true of any similar use 
of two words in a really unified function. That 
sheep-hunter, sea-quake, and terror-sick are not 
frequent is not of the slightest pertinence, since 
occasion to use any one of them may ai*ise at any 
time, and any one of them would be a proper 
compound as well the first time of using as at 
any other time. It is difficult to find a reason for 
" brown bread, not fresh bread,'^ since they are not 
printed as compounds, and the chapter in which 
they appear is ostensibly devoted to the investi- 
gation of words joined in form. Chestmd-horse is 
absolutely erroneous in form, as chestnut is a regular 
color adjective, precisely like brown, black, tvhite, 
etc., and chestnut horse is as properly two words 
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as brotvn horse, black horse , or white horse. There is 
no strict grammatical apposition in either /oe-man, 
oak-tree, Flint River, or Charles Richards, and the 
last two are totally impertinent, since there is 
absolutely no composition in either of them, much 
\e^B perfect composition. 

While improvements in the method of teaching 
grammar are undoubtedly multiplying day by day, 
and the present teaching is unquestionably more 
effective than that of former days, the confusing 
laxity of system preserved in such writings as the 
foregoing naturally leads to opinions like the fol- 
lowing, from Earle's "Philology of the English 
Tongue,'' one of the latest books of its kind : " If 
the study of grammar is ever to grapple with the 
facts of language, one of two things must take 
place: either we must make a great addition to 
the terminology, or we must invest the present 
terms with a more comprehensive meaning.'' It 
would be ill-advised to assert that Professor Earle 
wrote this without mature deliberation, but, in 
the light of other assertions in his book, it is at 
least reasonable to infer that he was rather too 
much inclined to accept unquestioned the forms 
in which certain ideas were presented by certain 
good writers. Two of these assertions will suf- 
ficiently represent his view of the matter, in op- 
position to which another view will be presented. 
He says: "A substantive may suddenly by a 
stroke of art be transformed into an adverb, as 
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forest iu the following passage [from Keats's 

" Endymion "] : 

" 'Twas a lay 
More subtle-cadenoed, more forest wild, 
Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child." 

Again: ^^ Brick and 5f(?n« are substantives; but 
mere position before another substantive turns 
them into adjectives, as Jmck house, stone walV 

The current system of grammatical terminology 
has been considered adequate through centuries, 
and the advisability of investing the present 
terms with a more comprehensive meaning is 
certainly questionable. It does not seem likely 
that either of the two changes mentioned by 
Professor Earle will ever take place. 

A general principle simple enough to commend 
itself to everybody, and still sufllciently compre- 
hensive to leave very little room for disagreement 
except in regard to comparatively few matters of 
mere detail, and those of such nature as to be really 
unimportant, would certainly be advantageous. It 
can hardly.be doubted that such a principle may 
more easily and more advantageously be formu- 
lated on the basis of present classification, without 
change or extension, than by introducing novelties 
of any kind. Such a general principle must natu- 
rally attempt nothing more than the attainment of 
approximate consistency in the use of words, and 
especially in regard to their real relations one to 
another. 
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The principle which suggests itself as most likely 
to be widely adopted is that each word should 
always remain separate when used exactly in a 
normal relation, even when it and another word 
together have a joint unity of sense ; and that each 
pair of words not in normal relation to each other 
should be joined, to give one form which preserves 
the proper construction instead of two which violate 
it. This may be done, with allowance for natural 
differences of opinion as to details of classification, 
and also for the fact that there must be some ex- 
ceptions to any rule, without the slightest real 
change of any kind in grammar; but the mere 
adoption of such a principle can not straighten 
matters without careful recognition of real classi- 
fying distinctions. 

With such a principle clearly impressed upon 
the mind, it should be impossible for any one to say 
that forest can be an adverb. In the line " More 
subtle-cadenced, more forest wild,'' there is one 
adjective made by joining the two words subtle and 
cad€i%ced into one form, and the joining must have 
been done, if considered from a grammatical point 
of view, simply because subtle is an adjective, and 
not an adverb; the writer wanted a more obscure 
syllable than the regular adverbial termination, 
and therefore used the word subtle instead of the 
grammatically required subtly ^ rightly recognizing 
the abnormality of its use by making a compound 
adjective rather than placing two separate adjec- 
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tives together in such a position. The use of an 
adjective as an adverb is much more frequent than 
such use of the noun, though the latter sometimes 
occurs; but it is not in accordance with the true 
spirit of the language to introduce new uses of 
either kind, with rare exceptions. Keats (or his 
printers) failed to perceive a very evident fact in 
the construction of the line, which is that forest 
and wild together represent one predication of con- 
dition , j ust as truly as suhtU and cadeiiced do. Far- 
est-tvild is the form which should have been used, 
since forest actually remains a noun, though it 
stands in the constructional position of an adverb; 
making the whole term stand as one adjective 
would be much more artistic than overriding all 
system by m^uiq forest as an adverb. If this noun 
so used is considered properly an adverb, any 
other noun may become an adverb in the same 
way; yet many such cases are conceivable which 
would be instantly condemned by the writer who 
says that making forest an adverb is a sudden 
stroke of art. 

The idea that "mere position before another sub- 
stantive turns a noun into an adjective" is a very 
common one, and hrick is an adjective in hrick 
house, meaning "a house made of brick"; but mere 
position is not what makes this hriclc an adjective, 
but rather its meaning, which is the same as the 
old infle(».tion -en would give it in hricleti, were that 
form used just as wooden is. Position alone is 
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never a sufficient reason in such a case. Brick is 
also placed before another substantive in brick- 
shed, brick-kiln, and brickyard (which is quite as 
often and more properly written brick-yard). If 
mere position determines classification, this brick 
is an adjective also ; but neither the author quoted 
nor any one else who knows much about established 
usage would write brick yard. Bri<ik house and 
stone wall actually describe the house and the wall 
as being made of certain materials, thus noting 
attributively a quality which distinguishes the 
things themselves ; but brick-yard and stone-yard 
are descriptive only in the entire term (that is, brick 
and stone do not describe), and in each case the first 
noun remains a noun — stone-yard, for example, 
consisting of the two nouns of a phrase like " a 
yard where stone is kept," arbitrarily used as ele- 
ments of one word instead of the whole phrase. 
Brick house is also a shorter representative of the 
phrase "house made of brick,'' but the eliminated 
part of the phrase in this instance, as understood 
with brick, is a fully descriptive expression and 
therefore adjective, while "where stone is kept" 
is not descriptive of the yard itself, but asserts 
merely the use made of the yard, and therefore is 
not adjective in the classifying sense. 

Probably many scholars will think that it is not 
worth while to bother with such points of classi- 
fication, since even brick yard would not be misun- 
derstood, context or connection of idea always 
9 
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showing its real meaning very readily. A head- 
line in a newspaper, noticed just before writ- 
ing this, may serve as a good illustration. It is 
"Life Saving his Business," and it means "Life- 
saving [is] his Business." No one would or could 
mistake it for anything but what it is intended for 
after reading a little of the article, but at first sight 
it suggests the saving of a business by Life — as 
if a person named Life was saving his business 
from some threatened disaster. The intended 
meaning is of course "the saving of life," "life- 
saving," and the reasoning which led to the form 
life saving must have been that life is an adjective 
qualifying 5a t'iwr/; Zi/e, however, is merely the name 
of what is saved, and can not be considered de- 
scriptive or attributive in any way to any direct 
effect upon saving. If one should say, ^^Them 
people (loesrCt know nothing about it," no one could 
possibly misunderstand the intention, but every 
one of any education would know that the expres- 
sion was not right ; yet it would be fully as accurate 
as life saving for life-saving, if not more accurate, 
since some other noun and participle might for the 
same reason applied to life savinghe written as two 
words with the effect of actually misleading the 
reader, while mere mixing of numbers and cumu- 
lation of negatives could not mislead. 

A very careful search after existing rules for 
compounding fails to reveal any which give a clear 
idea of the cases in which two words should figure 
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as one. Every writer who has made rules dwells 
on the matter of accent largely to the exclusion 
of all other considerations, and the result is that 
people are told in a general way that some kinds 
of compounds should have the hyphen, and certain 
others should not, the distinction being given as 
entirely dependent upon accent; and this would 
be all very well so far as it goes if the cases were 
clearly differentiated. As a matter of fact, every 
book examined — and they are many — violates its 
own rules, and not one of them gives a single clear 
direction as to any synthetic principle by which to 
decide whether certain words in certain uses should 
be compounded or not. 

A " Manual of English Pronunciation and Spell- 
ing,'' by Richard Soule, associate editor of Worces- 
ter's quarto dictionary, and William A. Wheeler, 
associate editor of Webster's dictionaries, has in 
its introduction eighteen paragraphs about com- 
pounds, with two rules and a number of excep- 
tions. The rules are : " When each of the parts 
of a compound word is pronounced with a distinct 
accent, they should be joined with a hyphen ; as, 
feVlow-crea'turej twen'ty-one'.^^ " When one of the 
words of which a compound is formed is pro- 
nounced without a distinct accent, no hyphen 
should be inserted between them j as, hlach' smithy 
cler'gyman, earth'quahe, inJc'standJ^ 

Among the solid words in the vocabulary which 
are referred to the rule for a single accent are blame- 
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worthy J boolcMndery breakwater, flapdragotiy gentle- 
woman, ladylove, loveletter, postmaster^ teakettle, 
thankworthy, wayfarer, weathercock, and others 
like them; while with hyphens, and referred 
to the rule for two accents, there are note-worthy, 
pigeon-hole, razor-hack, sea-fate/r, sea-worthy, simp- 
dragon, water-spout, water-wort, and others like 
them which are, and were at the time the 
book was published, properly solid words. Of 
words which really have but one accent the 
vocabulary gives bedplate, dogday, dogstavj foot- 
guards, glasshouse, hourglass, jackblock, lifebloodj 
milkpailj scarf skin, statehouse, woodhouse, and others 
which should not be solid words; and with the 
hyphen hulUdog, fire-fly, hill-side, key-board, post- 
chaise, race-course, yard-arm, and others most of 
which should be solid words, and for which the 
rule given so provides. An exception to the sec- 
ond rule is : " Compounds in which the first word 
ends with the same letter or digraph as that with 
which the second begins; as, fisV-shop, flag*- 
grass, head' -dr ess, ^^ etc.; but the vocabulary has 
brickkiln, glowworm, and sackcloth, and other 
violations of the exception. The book which 
gives these examples of confusion happens to be 
better available for the purpose of illustration 
than any other at hand, because of the extended 
vocabulary from which to select ; but every book 
examined shows similar contradictions, and the 
inevitable conclusion is that mere accent is not a 
siif&cient guide. 
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Soule and Wheeler quote the following rule by 
Goold Brown as meeting, in connection with their 
vocabulary, all requirements as to principle in re- 
gard to compounding: "Words otherwise liable 
to be misunderstood, must be joined together or 
written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. Thus, negro-merchant 
will mean a merchant who buys and sells negroes, 
but negro merchant, a merchant who is a negro.'^ 
All very true; but how far will it work as a prac- 
tical guide f The grammarian who wrote it says 
that Ifew York and I^ew London should be com- 
pounded in "A New-York directory'' and "A 
New-London bridge," to prevent taking them as 
"A new directory for York " and "A new bridge 
in London " ! As if the one arbitrary sign given 
in New (the capital) did not sufficiently differen- 
tiate the adjective from the common new! In 
regard to practical utility, one might fully as well 
summarize all grammar in this wise: "Words 
otherwise liable to be misunderstood must be ar- 
ranged in the order which will prevent misunder- 
standing.'' Of course, however, Goold Brown said 
much more than this about compounding. 

A very common method of grammarians in 
writing about compounds is exemplified in the 
Rev. Richard Morris's " Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence." It consists in giving under 
a heading which certainly points only to words 
joined in form, as compounds, phrases which are 
always used each as a series of separate words, and 
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which stand so even in the citation. Thus, under 
the heading " Prepositions of Romance Origin," the 
book mentioned has this list : " (2) Compounded : 
— (a) Substantive — across, vid, because, apropos of, 
by means of, by virtue of, in accordance with, in ad- 
dition to, in case of, in comparison to^^ and eighteen 
other phrases, the last of which is with a view to. 
The classifying name compounded substantive prep- 
osition was a revelation to the present writer, who 
can not perceive any advantage in calling a series of 
two, three, or even four words " a preposition,'' when 
the name preposition is made for a word as a part of 
speech, and when some of the phrases contain three 
parts of speech instead of one. If " with a view to,'' 
or any phrase, is a preposition, ih^ sentence of four 
full lines previously quoted from Milton is a noun ; 
although this sentence contains three articles, ten 
nouns, three pronouns, seven adjectives, three 
verbs, four prepositions, and three conjunctions, it 
is considered logically as being one name, that of the 
tree, and a name is a noun. Any reasoning in favor 
of calling one of the two expressions " a part of 
speech " must be equally applicable in the other case. 
Of course neither expression is " a part of speech." 
In the following pages the word compound is 
restricted in application to actual joinings in form 
of two (or more) English words so as to figure as 
one word (hyphened or solid). 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHEN TWO WORDS BECOME ONE. 

Any person satisfied with the proposition that 
mere placing of two substantives together makes 
the first of the two an adjective, and that the ad- 
jective is properly always a separate word, should 
hardly find occasion ever to write a compound 
noun form, except that every one has to admit 
that some pairs of words have really become, 
through familiarity of usage, established in 
combined form. It is hardly likely, however, that 
even a writer who believes that correct compound- 
ing is entirely a matter of familiarity, without a 
real guiding principle, would approve of barn-roof 
and factory roof as seen close together in one 
magazine, of sand-hill and sand bar, as in another, 
or of Chief-Justice and Associate JusticCj as in a 
third. After long experience in connection with 
the making of books and newspapers, mostly for 
people who "did not believe in compounding,'' 
and after earnest examination with a view to de- 
termining the widest and best usage, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that many more compounds must 
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be made thau some writers have heretofore used, 
and many fewer than some others have made, be- 
fore approximate consistency can be attained ; full 
recognition of the proper separate use of a word is 
very essential, and it is also essential that under 
certain circumstances the word should become 
part of a compound. 

The only plausible reason for making a com- 
pound word, in any case, is that such form differ- 
entiates the unified term in meaning from that 
represented by the separate words; and the differ- 
entiation can be marked much more effectually by 
applying analogical principles, taking some un- 
questionable compound as a model, and giving 
unity of form to all terms which are exactly like 
that model in signification, even when there is 
no possibility of misunderstanding them in either 
form. In selecting the models upon which the 
rules here given are based, full consideration has 
been given to the present usage of the best writers, 
and great care has been exercised against actual 
innovation, though it is afmost impossible to con- 
ceive a model not exemplified somewhere in liter- 
ature. It is believed that not one of the combina- 
tions recommended can be understood as anjrthing 
but a compound, whether written as one word or 
as separate words. 

The rules in this chapter are made for hyphened 
compounds, which are mostly composed of words 
used literally, but in arbitrary collocation. 
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I. Compound Nouns. 

Rule I. — Two nouns used together merely as 
nouns, unless in apposition, become properly 
in such use one compound noun. 

That is, two nouns should be compounded if they 
are simply put together arbitrarily to name one 
thing, with no actual descriptive idea except that 
conveyed by the name in its entirety; but if the 
distinguishing descriptive idea is entirely inherent 
in the first word, it should be considered an ad- 
jective, and so stand apart. 

The application of this rule involves a discrimi- 
nation which is not at all likely to be made by 
every one with the same effect in all cases. Even 
the most profound students of language may disa- 
gree one with another, in many instances, as to 
whether the first word of a pair has really an ad- 
jective force ; and in any instance which is at all 
doubtful it might be well to agree that the words 
should be left separate, Snce pairs actually doubt- 
ful in this respect would generally be found to 
convey but the one intended idea in either sepa- 
rated or combined form. 

A door-key, for instance, is distinctively de- 
scribed and differentiated from a trunk Jcey only 
by the full name, not at all by door, thus leaving 
door merely nominal and in an arbitrary connec- 
tion which makes it absolutely necessary to con- 
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sider the entire name as a unity ; door and trunk 
can not possibly be said to describe anything 
when so used, and in fact even the whole com- 
pound describes the key only inferentially, if at 
all, since there are many shapes and sizes both 
of door-keys and of trunk-keys. On the other 
hand, a paper box is distinguished from a tin box 
by an actual description seen in paper alone, which 
attributes to the box the quality of being *' made 
of paper," as differentiated from that which is 
" made of tin " ; and paper and tin are separate 
adjectives, because each conveys a distinct idea of 
just the kind which gives the adjective its classifi- 
cation as such. 

Every noun made by compounding two nouns 
is merely an elliptical condensation of a phrase 
containing the two and some other word or words, 
and the two are generally inverted in position; 
thus, door-Jcey is a mere condensation of key for a 
door. The differences in meaning shown by the 
understood particles are preserved in the com- 
pounds, which may be Analyzed as of at least 
fourteen distinct kinds, as follows : 

1. The name of a part or appendage, or of any- 
thing connected with another special thing in 
its regular use, coupled with the name of that 
to which it belongs, as chair-leg (the leg of a 
chair), lanip-mck (a wick of or for a lamp), 
piano-stool (a stool for use at the piano). 
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2. The Dame of a receptacle or container of any 
kind (whether merely for deposit or for pur- 
poses of conveyance, trafllc, intercourse, etc.) 
and that of a special content or occupier, as 
book-shelves (shelves for books), club-house (a 
house for a club to use), freight-train (a train 
to carry freight), drug-store (a store for the 
sale of drugs). 

3. The name of anything as sent or coming from 
a special source coupled with that of its 
source, as rifle-ball (a ball to be sent from a 
rifle), store-clothes (clothes from a store), grape- 
sugar (sugar from grapes). 

4. The name of that which is incidental toward a 
result coupled with that of the thing resulting, 
as bread-dough (dough for bread), rose-bud (a 
bud which is to be a rose), thunder-cloud (a 
cloud indicating thunder). 

5. The name of an implement or agent of action 
coupled with that of the object acted upon 
or with, as hair-brush (a brush for the hair), 
paint-brush (a bruslf for applying paint), tele- 
graph-pole (a pole for wires of the telegraph). 

6. The name of a special shape or condition of a 
substance, made by naming the substance and 
its shape or condition together, as dust-heap 
(a heap of dust), diamond-powder (powdered 
diamond), sand-bar (a bar of sand). 

7. The name of something as acted on or special- 
ized by coupling it with the name of the action. 
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as entrance-hall (a hall for entrance), exit-pas- 
sage (a passage for exit). 

8. The name of an action specialized by coupling 
it with the name of that toward which the ac- 
tion is directed, as fire-worship (worship of fire). 

9. The name of a conveyance or a motor special- 
ized by coupling with it that of its motive 
power, as hand-cart (a cart to be pushed by 
hand), horse-car (a car drawn by horses), steam- 
engine (an engine driven by steam). 

10. The name of something as a inotive power 
coupled with that of a conveyance or motor, 
as car-horse (a horse to draw cars). 

11. The name of a means of passage coupled with 
that of a special place, or of something as 
specialized in connection with a particular lo- 
cation, as barn-door (the door of a barn), gar- 
den-seat (a seat in a garden), window-gardening 
(gardening in or near a window). 

12. The name of anything coupled with that 
of a location or situation which is especially 
affected by the parti^hilar species named by 
the compound, as land-pirate (a pirate operat- 
ing on land), corn-adonis (the particular kind 
of the plant adonis which grows in corn-fields), 
marsh-chichweed (the species of chickweed 
which is found in marshes). 

13. The name of that on or in which something 
is produced coupled with that of the special 
product, as rose-hush (a bush on which roses 
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grow), apple-tree (a tree producing apples), 
dder-mill (a mill in which cider is made). 
14. The name of anything merely specialized by 
coupling with it that of a particular thing 
which it is supposed to resemble, as cabbage- 
rose (a rose of cabbage shape), archer-fish (a 
certain fish supposed to act like an archer). 

Every name exactly like one of these models is 
essentially a compound in its nature, since every 
such name really fits the sense for which it is 
intended as one naming word; that is, it is under- 
stood only as the name of one special thing. Yet 
it can not be supposed that every writer, even of 
those who agree that this is correct in principle, 
will conform to it throughout the range which is 
indicated ; and the principal aim is to show how 
to avoid such inconsistencies as, for instance, 
Dickens's writing the forms shop-mndow and 
carriage window in the same sentence. There 
is a sufficiently logical defence for shop mndow 
and carriage window, and other pairs like them, 
in the fact that the first word may be said to 
mean " pertaining to '' a shop or a carriage, and 
" pertaining to " is strictly adjectival. The names 
may be paralleled with parlor mantelpiece, library 
carpet, district attorney, newspaper reporter, govern- 
ment official, street peddler, and numberless other 
similar phrases* Qpe such name presents no 
phase of significance which should differentiate 
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it from any other in form, unless it is specialized 
in sense as street-peddler would be if it meant "one 
who peddles streets " (making the streets the 
things actually peddled), which Actual meaning 
makes earthemoare-peddler really a compound. 

The main reason why, as a rule, a nominal phrase 
should be written as a compound word when re- 
duced to a mere elliptical use of the two nouns, 
and why such use of the two nouns as separate 
words should be considered exceptional, is not 
merely grammatical, but is much more markedly 
rhetorical. Clearness of expression is undoubtedly 
facilitated by differentiation of form when words 
are usable together in any one of two or more 
kinds of meaning, and clearness is an unquestioned 
desideratum. Spoken language points such differ- 
entiation through inflection of the voice, and it is 
reasonable to prefer a system in written language 
which meets this fact through difference in form. 
Centuries of tacit inconsistency and neglect to 
formulate such a system have, however, evolved 
a certain bias that would brand as hypercritical 
and pedantic some distinctions and analogical in- 
clusions which would have been considered per- 
fectly reasonable had they descended to us through 
these centuries. It is in deference to this educated 
bias that, in formulating a system, certain fle3ci- 
bilities of usage must not be too violently com- 
bated, even by one who insists that many errors, 
both popular and " scholarly," should be corrected. 
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There is another good reason why two nouns 
used together as one noun should be a compound 
word, and it is of general application in other 
cases as well. It is a trite saying that language 
grows without reference to classification. If a 
new name is wanted, the most suggestive one is 
at once adopted, and in most instances the new 
name is composed of two or more elements. A 
man of scientific attainment in language will 
generally take Greek or Latin elements for his 
word, and consequently will leave no chance for 
doubt as to its unity ; but there is another and 
easier method prevalent, namely, the selecting of 
the two nouns from a common phrase for use 
without the connecting words, as a mere shorten- 
ing of the phrase into a single word. This method 
of naming things is now so widely exemplified 
that it is admissible in almost any case where it is 
desirable to indicate a specialization of the mean- 
ing of the phrase, no matter how slight. 

A good illustration of this is the compound 
paper-box. When writing-paper was first packed 
in boxes, a box for that use was, as it of course is 
yet, a " box to hold paper," a " box in which to 
pack paper,'' or any such phrase of similar sense 
might be its name. As it was desirable to dis- 
tinguish such a box as one for writing-paper , how- 
over, the common method was followed, and it is 
not unlikely that the phrase was condensed into 
paper-box immediately. 
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A name which might have been made for boxes 
so used, and which probably would have been sug- 
gested and adopted if the purely English one had 
not precluded the necessity of making it, is papy- 
ropyZj from Greek papyros, paper, and pyxiSy box. 
No one would qtiestion the solidity of this name 5 
yet it is simply a compounding of two nouns into 
one just as truly as if the two were English nouns. 
Its counterpart in English is no way different in 
nature, and therefore is a true compound. Of 
course this does not interfere with the use of the 
English words as two words when a box is de- 
scribed as being made of paper, since in all cases 
the classifying meaning should be allowed its full 
effect. 

There can be no doubt that all names of exactly 
similar make should have the same form ; there- 
fore, with the decision that paper-box, wlien it is 
this mere inverted condensation of box for paper, 
is a proper form, we can not but decide that hat- 
box, pill-box J or any other name of a box similarly 
specialized should be compounded. If any such 
^ame of a box is a proper compound, of course 
any other name made by condensing and inverting 
such a phrase is a proper compound. This is just 
as true on principle the first time the name is 
used as it ever can be, notwithstanding the teach- 
ing of some grammarians that frequency of use 
must intervene before such a term. becomes a 
proper compound. 
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With the practical aid of the lists given in this 
book, which are carefully selected in accordance 
with the principles recommended, it should be 
easy to secure an adequate semblance of consis- 
tency, more especially as many compounds pat- 
terned on the models here shown are given in the 
dictionary vocabularies, thus furnishing the fuller 
lists which are too long to give here. It should 
be remembered, also, that many compounds are 
provided for in the dictionaries by this very means 
of instanciDg models as indicating that all names 
of a certain kind should be compounds. Thus, 
under the entry hand, Webster's dictionary says: 
" Sand is of ten used in composition, . . . as [in] 
hand'hlowj hand-gripe^ . . . hand-ball, hand-bow, 
. . . hand-grenade, . . . hand-gallop,^^ etc., and 
this of course means that all such names are 
compounds.^ 

Rule II. — Two names the second of which 
(ending in -ing, -er, or -or) expresses direct 
action upon the first always properly form a 
compound noun. 

air-compressor dish-washing 

boat-builder earthenware-peddler 

chair-making fomiture-dealer 

coast-surveyor fruit-gatherer 

> The aUusion is to the older and widely known Webster's dic- 
tionary. In the new " Webster's International " the statement is 
changed to a confusing one with no point. 

10 
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huckleberry-picking paper-cutter 

ice-harvesting snow-shovelling 

jewel-setting theatre-manager 

knife-grinder train-dospatcher 

letter-writer vinegar-making 

map-making wall-papering 

newspaper-reader window-trimmer 



This rule indicates a fixed category, absolutely 
without exception ; it is given as a separate rule 
for this reason only, since the terms are really 
covered by the first rule. Nothing could be illus- 
trated more clearly than the principle of this 
rule is illustrated in the occasional colloquial verbs 
dressmake-, housekeep, etc. The sufSx is always 
added to a verbal expression which might be used 
alone, like those instanced, save that there is no 
gain in so using it ; thus, an earthenware-peddler 
is *^ one who earthenware-peddles,'' just as a hatise^ 
keeper is "one who housekeeps,'' the verbs not 
being here instanced as good ones, but only as 
showing the actual construction of the names 
under discussion. No such name is, in its real 
significance, a compound of two nouns; every 
one is intrinsically a verb and a suffix — the suf- 
fix beiug added to what is signified by the rest of 
the name as a whole, not to any separate part of it* 

No mistake can be made in writing a name 
which this rule really covers as a compound word, 
no matter how new it may be. Even if one chose 
to use such a term of a person searching the sky 
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for clouds, calling him a hunter of clouds — an 
unlikely case, but not impossible — and using this 
shortened elliptical kind of expression, the name 
would be properly cloud-h^mter, not cloud hunter; 
the latter would be right if used to mean " a cloud 
which is a hunter,'' as if applied to one cloud pur- 
suing (hunting) another. 

Such names as prison keeper and banJc teller 
should not be mistaken as coming under the rule, 
since they do not mean " one who keeps a prison'' 
or "one who tells a bank,'' but "a keeper (of pris- 
oners) employed iu a prison," and "a teller (of 
money) employed in a bank." 

Rule III. — A verbal noun (ending in -ing) 
and a substantive following it, used together 
as the name of something instrumental 
toward or incidental to the action named 
by the verbal noun, form a compound noun. 

adding-machine lighting-apparatus 

blacking-brush mowing-machine 

calling-card numbering-machine 

drawing-paper packing-house 

etching-instruments reading-room 

fishing-station sewing-machine 

growing-pains tenting-ground 

halting-place walking-stick 

illuminating-gas writing-paper 

This class of words exhibits great diversity of 
treatment in literature, some writers seldom com- 
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pounding any but a few very familiar names like 
walkings ficky for instance, and some others mak- 
ing a great many such compounds, but no one, 
so far as examination discloses, showing anything 
like real consistency all through. Workingman 
and working-man are both frequent forms of this 
name, yet fighting man and laboring man are al- 
most invariably written &s two words. 

The only reasoning as to these names at all 
consistent with the rules of grammar, which pro- 
vide particular ways for each kind of word to 
be used, and are themselves formulated in accor- 
dance with the best usage, is that which deter- 
mines that such terms are compounds; therefore, 
and because it is the only means available to dis- 
tinguish one use of the words from another very 
common use, the rule given seems to indicate the 
only possible consistent treatment. 

With a few exceptions the dictionary-makers 
seem to have given names of this kind their 
proper form, but they have not defined every one 
that should have the compound form. The rule 
here given may be applied in every case that is 
actually covered by it without violating any prin- 
ciple or canon of established usage. There are 
many phrases which might mistakenly be supposed 
to come under the rule. Staying powers, flying 
capacity, and working facilities, for instance, are 
cases of adjective and noun, and some others are 
included in the preceding list of phrases. 
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Rule IV. — Any phrase in regular construc- 
tion of any kind becomes a compound noun 
when used as a name so arbitrarily that it 
can not be considered merely figurative. 

eleven-o'clock-lady bird's-mouth 

flower-of-an-hour bulPs-eye 

forget-me-not calves'-snout 

jack-in-the-pulpit cat's-ear 

marvel-of-Peru crow^s-nest 

mother-in-law goat's-beard 

queen-of-the-prairie lady's-slipper 

whippoorwill mare's-tail 

Forget-me-not, as the name of a plant, is univer- 
sally known as a compound ; so is man-of-war for 
a war-vessel, and so is hulVs-eye for something like 
the eye of a bull. There is only one plausible 
reason for the compounding, which is the absence 
of any inherent significance in the separate words 
of the kind assigned to the name as a whole. 
Every phrase of regular construction should un- 
doubtedly be written as a succession of separated 
words when used in its primary literal meaning, 
and even mere figurativeness is not sufficient 
justification for compounding. Thus, in writing 
of a woman as "queen of the prairie," of course 
it would not be supposed that the woman was 
an actual queen, but the phrase wotild mean " a 
woman actually living on the prairie and likened 
to a queen," and the figurative quality would be 
inherent in the single word queen ; on the other 
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hand, the same phrase used as the uame of a plant 
has nothing in it at all significant of the thing 
named, and the whole expression is not only 
figurative, but is so extremely arbitrary that it 
must be taken as a unit — is absolutely not resolv- 
able into parts, except that of course the compari- 
son to a queenly person can not but be perceived 
in the use of the name. 

No defence can be found for the use of one arbi- 
trary name of a certain make as a compound, and 
of others of the same make, and equally arbitrary, 
as several words ; and as such a name as/or^e^w6- 
not, for instance, is fully as arbitrary the first 
time it is used as it ever can be, if not really more 
so than it ever will bo again, compounding is as 
necessary in the first use of such names as in any 
later use. It should be considered just as erroneous 
to separate the elements in any of these absolutely 
arbitrary figurative names as it is to use a wrong 
spelling. 

Rule V. — Any two words used in arbitrary 
association as a name become properly a 
compound noun. 

Besides the forms already mentioned, there are 
at least ten classes of purely arbitrary combinations 
of two words into one name, each combination 
showing plainly that its elements if left as two 
separate words in such connection would have no 
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naming significance of the kind actually intended 
in the joint use; indeed, most of them have no 
nsl -nsunaing fiignificance even in the compound 
form except through suggestion. They are : 

1. An adjective and a noun, in any nominal mean- 
ing not instinctively understood from their 
separate use; as, cold-chisel, great-aunt^ dry- 
goods, led-captain. 

2. A noun and an adjective, when the adjective 
has no primary relation to the noun with 
which it is used; as, waterproof, ironclad. 
All such pairs are properly solid words as 
nouns, though as adjectives they should each 
have the hyphen. See the list of merged 
forms, pp. 181-217. 

3. A noun ahd an adverb ; as, fitting-out, holder- 
forth, hnocher-downj touch-down. 

4. A verb and a noun ; as, foster-brother^ Jcnow- 
nothingy master-key, draw-net, balance-ther- 
mometer. 

5. An adverb and a noun ; as, back-return, back- 
pressure, doum-stroke. 

6. A preposition and a noun ; as, between-decks, 
after-comideration. 

7. Two adjectives ; as, high-low, uMe-awake. 

8. Two verbs ; as, make-believe. 

9. A verb and an adverb or a preposition; as, 
break-up, make-up, take-in, come-off, go-between. 

10. A preposition and a verb ; as, to-do. 
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All of these combinations show their elements 
in purely arbitrary uses, some of them being of 
rare occurrence, but others quite frequent. Some 
of them are of words which are used separately, 
in regular construction, with meanings of a differ- 
ent nature, whUe otl^efs are of words not usable 
together as being in regular construction for any 
meaning. 

The occasion for compounding an adjective and 
a noun as a name is very infrequent, and much 
more of such joining is done than there is any 
need of. Gold-chisel is a proper compound because 
cold does not qualify cMselj but refers to what the 
chisel cuts ; a cold-chisel is not a chisel which is 
cold, but one used on cold metals, and this fact 
almost makes cold stand as a noun, like the good, 
meaning the good people, for instance. Orand and 
great are used in a similar way in grandfather, 
great-grandson, etc.; they do not note grandeur 
and greatness, but a "grand" or "great-grand'' 
degree of relationship, and the compounds are 
used of people who stand two or more removes 
away from those connoted in the names. 

Fractional names are often compounded, asone- 
half, three-tenths, etc., but they are also often 
written as two words (one half, three tenths, etc.), 
and the latter seems the more reasonable form 
for them, since they are of the regular adjective- 
and-nouu construction. Compounding such words 
is defensible, on the ground that they are mostly 
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used to name a single quantity of certain limits 
decided relatively to a standard larger quantity, 
and not a certain number of individual smaller 
quantities, as three actual fourths, for instance. 
Three-fourths of a thing is equal to three fourths 
aggregated into one. In the sense of an actual 
number of smaller equal parts these terms should 
never be compounded, and there is no gain in 
compounding them in the other sense, especially 
when it is remembered that many fractional 
names must be disjoined in either sense — for 
example, twenty-one forty-fifths. 

Many writers make such compounds as good- 
willy ill-willy good-breeding, ill-breeding^ good-humory 
ill-humor y etc. ; but even those writers who most 
strenuously insist upon some of these compounds 
never give this form to all such terms consistently. 
Webster's dictionary enters ill-breeding with the 
definition " want of good breedingy^ and although 
good-breeding is also entered, the separation in 
text shows disapproval of it; and these are the 
only two entered except good-mil and ill-will. 
Worcester's treatment of these terms is simply 
chaotic. Oood-humor is defined as good spiritSy 
good-luck as good fortune^ good-sense as goodjudg- 
menty ill-bre^eding as " want of good breedingy'^ ill- 
humor as ill tempery ill-luck as bad lucky ill- 
nature as evil nature and bad tempery ill-temper as 
bad temper, an ill-turn as a bad turn, and again as 
"a period of ill-health^^ (the latter term is not 
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entered), and ill-will as eml will; but both good 
and ill arc defined as adjectives for aeparuJke use 

in just such phrases. 

If any one of these terms is correct as a cona- 
pound, every one is. They are all used occasion- 
ally with the same suggestion of coucreteness 
which has made ill-icill and good-mil so common, 
and these two show no more reason for compound- 
ing than evil mlly or, in fact, any other term of the 
kind. The simplest way is the best way in such a 
case; therefore, since there can be no ambiguity 
in any of these terms, no matt^er what its written 
form may be, it is much better to write every one 
of them as two words. 

All of the other combinations above mentioned 
may be said to show a palpalDle reason for com- 
pounding in the nature of their elements, since 
each one has two parts of speech in absolutely 
arbitrary association, or two words of the same 
nature, which of course can have no regular rela- 
tion to each other (except in the case of two 
adverbs) ; and this might be enough to say about 
them were" it not for the fact that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the classification of some 
of the words. 

A holder-forth is "one who holds forth,'' and the 
reason for compounding is the same that would 
account tor forth-holder if this had happened to be 
the form used — it is as if " one who forth-holds/* 
Afittitui-mit is " an act of fitting out,'' or " the aggre- - 
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gate collection of things gathered for fitting out'' ; 
the analogy between ^^^m^-ow^ in this nominal use 
and holder-forth seems evident, and yet many 
terms just like this fitting-out are often printed as 
two words, and there is little danger of misunder- 
standing them in the two- word form. A reason- 
able distinction might be made between technical 
terms such as biting-in (in etching), for instance, 
and coming in (as in " his comings in and goings 
out''), the latter being considered as merely an 
idiomatic use of the separate words. Touchdown 
and others of its make show a really arbitrary 
association of unrelated elements, with the bare 
substantive instead of the verbal noun or noun of 
agent, but with the same kind of meaning ; thus, a 
toucJi'down is " an act of touching down." 

No one could mistake hnow for an adjective, 
yet foster before a noun is often so mistaken, and 
master actually is an adjective in some uses ; but 
a foster-brother is simply " one who is fostered by 
the same persons who foster the persons connoted, 
as if they were his parents," and a master-key is " a 
key which masters a number of different locks," 
and in such meaning the first element of any such 
term is purely verbal, not adjective. Compound- 
ing is right for any such name with exactly the 
kind of meaning here shown. 

After as used in after-consideration is called an 
adjective by many people, yet they do not ques- 
tion the propriety of the compound. From a 
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grammatical point of view, however, the compound- 
ing can be defended only on the ground that after 
is a preposition, not an adjective. The name means 
^' consideration after an event,*' and this shows that 
after \^ a preposition governing a noun understood. 
Of the remaining combinations, only that 
classed as adverb and noun seems to surest any 
doubt. Down as in down train is defined in the 
"Century Dictionary '^ as an adjective, but it is not 
so defined in the other dictionaries. Through is 
defined as an adjective in the ^^ Imperial Diction- 
ary,'' with through passenger and through journey as 
examples of its use, yet a number of just such terms 
are defined as compounds, as through-traffic and 
through-tickety for instance. (See the fuller consid- 
eration of these terms on pages 52 to 54.) Pi-ob- 
ably this is a case where the accent may be taken 
as a guide ; thus, it might be well to compound 
when the adverb is accented, and to write two 
words when the adverb is not accented. A selec- 
tion on this basis is exemplified by the names of 
this make in the preceding list of phrases. 



II. Compounds Other than Nouns. 

Occasion frequently arises for writing compound 
words which are not nouns, but they may all be 
included under one rule, since the reason for com- 
pounding is really the same, so far as grammar is 
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concerned, in all cases. In fact, it is not improb- 
able that the one rule might be made to include 
compound nouns also, were it not that so many 
people insist that there is little need of joining 
words with the hyphen as names ; and the more 
extended treatment of names is necessary also 
because there is more room for real doubt as to 
form in regard to many of them than in regard 
to any other kind of expression. 



Rule VI.-^ In expressing an idea generally 
given in a single word by the joint use of two 
or more words in arbitrary construction, or in 
such connection that they might be misun- 
derstood as separate words, the two or more 
words properly form a compound. 

There are at least eight classes of arbitrary com- 
binations, each of two words having no gram- 
matical relation to each other when used in some 
particular meanings, which are really compound 
adjectives, besides the occasional one of a whole 
clause joined by a succession of hyph'fens to rep- 
resent one attributive idea : 

1. Two adjectives ; as, ashy-blue^ darJc-red, red-hot, 
smoky-yellow, twenty-three, yellowish-white, 

2. Adjective and participle, or a noun and suffix 
simulating a participle; as, bandy-legged, brown- 
spotted, calm-browed, native-bom, odd-loohing. 
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hair" is correct without any compounding, and 
means " brown hair which is wavy and beautiful ^ ; 
no Ifwo of the words could have joint form with- 
out giving an appearance of some abnormal mean- 
ing. In "beautiful dark brown hair,'' however, 
there is an erroneous separation of two words 
which in such expressions must be understood as 
only an extension of the idea conveyed by one of 
them, parallel with sucli a change as might be 
given by a mere prefix ; the idea intended is '^darlc- 
hrotvn hair which is beautiful," or " beautiful hair 
which is dark-brown,^' and dark here really loses 
its character as an actual word and stands as if a 
prefix. 

Many persons write dark-brotvn and other com- 
pounds before a noun, but dark brown, etc., after 
a noun. The same unity is present in both posi- 
tions. An adjective can not qualify an adjective, 
according to present rules of grammar, and brown 
is an adjective when it follows the verb, with the 
same relation to the noun as in the other position, 
except that the construction is predicative instead 
of attributive. " Hair is brown " shows brown as 
unquestionably an adjective; but "hair is dark 
brown " gives to brown the construction of a noun, 
as if the hair was something which is also called 
"a brown," and of dark quality. This is not a 
case in which the meaning can be mistaken, but it 
is one in which the correct application of an es- 
tablished rule of grammar, as indicated, will serve 
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as an aid to general treatment calculated to insure 
accuracy where distinctions are really demanded 
by the different circumstances of expression. 

The utter lack of real distinction on account of 
position is. inherent in all compound adjectives 
except those combining an adverb and an adjec- 
tive and those made of an adjective and a noun, 
these two being in regular construction as separate 
words in the predicate. Red-hot, bandy-leggedy type- 
high, needle-pointed, shoe-setving, lack-linen, etc., 
should never be changed to red hot, bandy legged, 
type high, needle pointed, shoe semng, lack linen, 
etc., though of course the last combination should 
be two words in a phrase like " to lack linen.'' 

Some words are either adjective or adverb, ac- 
cording to their particular use, and it is only 
because of the danger of misunderstanding that 
it is necessary to join one of them with a following 
adjective before a noun. Adverb and adjective 
are in regular construction as separate words con- 
veying jointly one attributive idea, and this is a 
good reason for always leaving an adverb of reg- 
ular form separated in such use. Some adverbs 
even with the same form in which they are used 
as adjectives can not be misunderstood when sepa- 
rate, and in such unquestionable cases even they 
should not enter into a compound. Much, more, 
and most are words of the latter kind, though more 
is not so likely to be ambiguous as much and 
most. The kind of distinction which is marked 
11 
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by compounding an adverb and a participle is 
seen by comparing *Hhe earliest knoum vestiges'' 
with " the earliest-known vestiges ^ ; the first means 
"the known vestiges of eaa*liest date,'' and the 
second means " the "vestiges which were known 
earliest" (without regard to the earliest date of 
their existence). 

In strict accordance with the only rule which 
seems possible for compounding two nouns in 
joint literal use as a name, the proper joint form 
of cotton and seed would be cotton-se^; but the 
form cottonseed is not unfamiliar, and it is as good 
as flaxseed. With cottonseed established as a correct 
solid word, the rule would give cottonseed-oil as a 
correct form for *^oil of cottonseed" 5 and even a 
writer who rejected this form as a noun would 
find it convenient for attributive use. For the 
name of a mill in which the oil is expressed, 
cotton seed oil mill could not be misread, but it is 
merely four separate nouns representing no actual 
relationship according to rule; cotton-seed oil mill 
is three nouns on the same footing ; cotton-seed oil- 
miJl has the semblance of an adjective and a noun, 
but represents an idea like " an oil-mill made of 
cotton-seed," which of course will not do. There 
is but one other form possible, cottonseed-oil mill; 
and this form is one which will be instantly ac- 
cepted for just what is intended, with no chance 
of quibble. This may reasonably be taken as a 
model for all similar cases, but some caution seems 
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necessary to counteract a tendency toward errone- 
ous appUcation of such argument^ exemplified in 
the occasional joining as an attributive adjective 
of a two-word title before a name. 

District attorney is properly two words, although 
it is only one name — one title of complex nature, 
not of compound nature. Placing the title before 
a personal name does not make it attributive, 
which it probably must be considered by those 
who insert a hyphen in such use of it. District 
Attorney Davis means *^the district attorney named 
Davis,'^ not " Davis having a district-attorney qual- 
ity or characteristic '' ; thus the title and the proper 
name are in apposition. There is no actual misrep- 
resentation in the compounding, but there is abso- 
lutely'^ no gain in it, especially as two capital letters 
are generally used in the title ; and this practically 
puts such titles on the same footing as that of 
place-names like New York, East India, etc. Goold 
Brown argued that New -York should be the form 
of this name in attributive use, as in "a New -York 
directory," to prevent it from being taken as " a 
new directory of York " ; but no one could possibly 
so mistake it, because of its capitalization, and 
one arbitrary sign is sufficient in any such case. 
Such compounding must stand on some different 
basis, if it is to be defended at all. 

It has been said by various writers that there 
is not enough compounding like " a Washington- 
street house." Thus, we find this in a book en- 
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titled " Pens and Typea" : " ^ Temple-street place/ 
. . . ^ Pembertpn-square School,' are quite cor- 
rect: the hyphen is too frequently omitted in 
such cases.'' John Wilson says, in his book on 
punctuation, just after a citation of Goold Brown's 
nonsense about New-York: "So, also, the word 
streety when forming pail; of a compound epithet, 
is connected by a hyphen with the word preceding 
it; as, a Washington-street omnibus?^ Close study 
confirms the opinion that the hyphen is too fre- 
quently used in such cases, and that it is better 
to omit it. 

What has been said here about compound 
adjectives applies equally well to other kinds of 
compound words, with merely the substitution of 
another classifying name suitable to the case in 
point. With the aid of the dictionaries, and that 
of common sense, the models here presented may 
be considered a sufficient guide to approximate 
consistency ; but it may not be amiss to repeat the 
reminder that the dictionaries also provide for 
many compound words in a way which is prob- 
ably seldom discovered or sufficiently recognized, 
namely, by setting forth a number of exemplify- 
ing models in a concluding paragraph after a 
definition. 

III. Interrupted Compounds, 

A method of elliptical or interrupted compound- 
ing which German writers have always used, but 
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which has generally been rejected by English 
grammarians, is now adopted by some English 
writers. For instance, even when apple-tree and 
peach-tree are recognized as compounds, our gram- 
marians teach that the two mentioned together 
should be apple and peach trees; but many English 
books now have such expressions in the form apple^ 
and peach-trees. This form marks the fact that 
apple is part of a compound word, not a complete 
noun by itself. A more impressive instance of 
wrong form is "gold and silver-producing country," 
as seen in print at the moment of writing. The com- 
pound nature of silver-producing is so apparent 
here that the separation to make it agree with 
gold standing alone probably did not suggest 
itself; but the effect is a bad one, that of giving 
gold the semblance of a separated adjective, as if 
meaning " a silver-producing country made of 
gold.'' Of course no one would suppose such a 
meaning possible, but ''gold- and silver-producing 
counti^" would at once show that it was gold- 
producing as weD as silver -producing, and that gold 
is not to be read as a separate word any more than 
silver is. 

This method is somewhat more common in trans- 
lations from the German, even now, than in other 
English writing, and Professor Huxley, probably 
because of this, has carried it further than it 
should go in English. In his book on "The 
Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals" occurs the 
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phrasing " coxo- and basipodite '' 5 this undoubt- 
edly should have been " coxopodite and basipodite.'^ 
With the exception mentioned, that solid Eng- 
lish words should not be split in this way, this 
use of the hyphen seems to be a very good one, 
and in many cases indispensable to clearness of 
meaning. 



CHAPTER X. 

COMPOUNDS OP SOLID FORM. 

In any case where it is necessary to join two 
words, even with a hyphen, the words joined 
should be considered as being in the particular 
use but one word, since hyphen means literally 
nothing more than " into one." A hyphened com- 
pound word is but one word in effect, and the sign 
is used principally as a recognition of literalness 
in the elements of the compound. As a rule, the 
solid form is given to a word composed of two 
primarily individual words, where these enter the 
compound with their literal meaning, only when 
the new unity is a short one, or when the ele- 
ments coalesce very intimately in pronunciation. 
This is probably the first time that such a distinc- 
tion has been publicly formulated, but the distinc- 
tion is based entirely on usage, and the effect of 
systematic application of the principle would be 
novel in its system only. A list of solid com- 
pound words containing only those which are al- 
ways so written by everybody would give very 
few in which the literal meaning of the primary 
words is preserved; and again, such a list must 

167 
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inevitably show a real difference of principle by 
which to distinguish between properly inseparable 
compounds and those which should have the 
hyphen. 

Almost every combination mentioned under the 
preceding rules is exemplified in thoroughly es- 
tablished solid compounds, most of which exhibit 
as unities some phase of significance not attaching 
to their elements, either individually or jointly, 
save by instinctively recognized allusiveness or by 
acquired familiarity of usage. Intelligent appli- 
cation of the current rules which provide for 
hyphening compounds with two accents and so- 
lidifying those which have but one accent is im- 
possible, and also of the only other rules which 
appear to have been formulated, namely, that per- 
manent compounds should be solid and others 
hyphened. Many familiar solid compounds have 
exactly the same accentuation that is considered 
by the makers of the rules as prescribing the hy- 
phen in other cases, and the different forms are 
used in every book wherein the rules based on ac- 
cent are given, with no provision for such infrac- 
tions as being exceptional or anything else but 
mere contradictions. For instance, grasshopper, 
pennyroyal, and saleswoman are undoubted solid 
words, and grass-cutter, penny-a-liner, and apple- 
woman certainly are not solid, yet all six have the 
same accents ; and compounds of two single-syl- 
lable words indubitably abound which are not and 
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should not be written in solid form, but which 
certainly have only one accent, as hair-brush, 
salt-mine, chair-arm, and many others. The rules 
based on permanency will not work, because these 
hyphened compounds are as permanent as the 
solid ones. 

There are more than a hundred English names 
of plants containing what was once current as an 
absolute word, wort, but which is now in use in 
this sense only as part of a name. In the " Impe- 
rial Dictionary " there are sixty-eight solid words 
with wort, and thirty such names with the hyphen. 
Neither the " Imperial," Webster, nor Worcester 
shows any system in regard to the form of these 
words. The "Imperial'' has harrenwort, hitterwort, 
hutterwort, liverwort, nipplewort, pepperwort, slipper- 
wort, and some others of the same length, and of 
the same make, as solid words 5 but we here find 
also coral-wort, kidney-wort, master-wort, rupture- 
wort, sickle-wort, thorough-wort, and others with 
the hyphen. There is certainly no reasonable 
defence for this confusion of forms 5 and the case 
against the "Imperial" seems just so much stronger 
when we know that its editors were supposed to 
be improving upon Webster. There was no possi- 
ble reason for any change but one which would 
give consistency; yet in some cases where the 
hyphen appeared in Webster it has disappeared 
in the " Imperial," and the converse change was 
made in other cases. For instance, Webster gives 
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*brown-wortj fever-wort, flea^wart, frost-wort, knot- 
wort, nUlk-wort, salt-wort, and spurge-wort, while 
the " Imperial '' has hrownwort, feverwort, fleawort, 
frostwort, knotwort, milkwort, saltwort, and spurge- 
wort; conversely, Webster has burstwort, coolwort, 
figwort, masterwort, sulphurwort, and a few others 
as solid words, and the "Imperial'' has hurst-wort, 
cool-wort, and these others with the hyphen. The 
" Imperial " has twelve solid words with wort which 
are not found in Webster in any form, and this 
may be taken as conclusive evidence that the dis- 
crimination is not based upon any principle of 
growth in familiarity. There are seventy-two of 
these words in Worcester, eleven of which are 
hyphened, the others being solid. Coralwort, cross- 
wort, meadowwort, pearlwort, sawwort, sparrowworty 
and swallowwort are Worcester forms in all of 
which the hyphen is given in both of the other 
dictionaries, and fourteen such words are solid in 
Worcester and the " Imperial," but hyphened in 
Webster. There is no reason why these words 
should not be all one way or the other, and these 
differences seem to exemplify sheer carelessness. 

The following lists of words from the three 
dictionaries tell their own story : 

ImperiaL 



blackberry 


black-bonnet 


black-fish 


blackbird 


black-cap 


black-leg 


black-board 


black-coat 


black-tail 



blue-berry 

blue-bird 

blue-bounet 

blue-bottle . 

blue-breast 

blue-coat 

blue-fish 

blue-stone 

blue-throat 

blue-wing 

gray-beard 

gray-bird 

graystone 

greenbark 

green-bird 

green-bone 

green-brier 

greenbroom 
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greeneloth 

greenfinch 

greenfish 

green-heart 

greenhouse 

green-linnet 

green-room 

greenshank 

greenstone 

green -sward 

greenwood 

red-belly 

red-bird 

redbreast 

redbud 

red-cap 

redcoat 

red-fish 
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redhead • 

redshank 

red-skin 

redstreak 

red-throat 

red-top 

redwing 

red-wood 

white-bait 

white-beard 

white-bottle 

white-cap 

white-fish 

whitestone 

white-tail 

white-throat 

white-weed 

white-wood 



blackberry 

blackbird 

black-board 

black-bonnet 

blackcap 

black-coat 

blackfish 

blackleg 

black-mail 

blacktail 

blueberry 

bluebird 

blue-bonnet 

blue-bottle 

blue-breast 



Worcester. 

blue-cap 

blue-fish 

bluestone 

graybeard 

gray-stone 

greenbroom 

green-cloth 

greenfinch 

greenfish 

green-heart 

greenhouse 

greenroom 

greensand 

greenshank 

green-stone 



greenweed 

green-wood 

red-bird 

redbreast 

red-cap 

redcoat 

redeye 

red -head 

redtail 

red-top 

redwing 

red-wood 

whitebait 

whitecap 

whiteear 
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white-fish 

whitemeat 

white-smith 



white-stone 

white-tail 

white-throat 



white-weed 
white-wood 
white-wort 



blackberry 

blackbird 

blackboard 

blackcap 

black-coat 

blackfish 

black-mail 

blackroot 

blacksmith 

blacktail 

blacktin 

blackwater 

blue-borry 

bluebird 

blue-boiinet 

blue-bottlo 

blue-breast 

blue-cap 

blue-fish 

blue-stone 



Webster. 

blue-throat 

gray-beard 

graystone 

green-brier 

green-broom 

greencloth 

greenfinch 

greenfish 

greenheart 

greenhouse 

greenroom 

grocnsand 

greenshank 

greenstone 

groon-weed 

greenwood 

redbird 

redbreast 

redbud 

redcap 



redcoat 

redeye 

red-head 

red-root 

redshank 

redstart 

redstreak 

redtail 

redtop 

redwing 

redwood 

white-bait 

white-cap 

white-ear 

white-smith 

white-stone 

white-tail 

whitethroat 

white-weed 

whitewort 



It is hard to find a reason why hlackhird and 
blue-bird should both be right, or blue-coat and 
redcoaty or blue-fish and greenfish^ or redhead and 
red-throafj or for any other of the differences 
shown in the " Imperial " ; and it is no easier to 
imagine any reason but extreme carelessness for 
the differences in the other dictionaries. They 
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are all consistently inconsistent throughout in 
such matters, however 5 there is no series of 
analogous words treated alike in any of the three 
books. The *^ Imperial" strangely merges all the 
terms with day- into solid words, giving even such 
remarkable forms as dayhlindnesSy daydreumer, and 
daylabourer ; it goes to the other extreme in the 
nighU words, all of these having the hyphen except 
nightfall, nightmarey and nightshade. Webster hy- 
phens even day-hreaJc, day-time, and others which 
are thoroughly established in the merged form, and, 
on the other hand, gives nightwatch, an instance of 
coalescence absolutely without defence. Worces- 
ter exhibits the same unwarranted differences, 
closing up some of the words which the others 
hyphen, and using the hyphen where the others 
omit it. 

The great diversity of elements shown in the 
solid compounds of the language makes it almost 
impossible to formulate rules which will provide 
for all such compounds; and no rules, however 
accurate and comprehensive, could meet the 
practical needs of the case as well as they may 
be met by an approximately full record of the 
forms in question. Such a record being given in 
the accompanying list, the following rules may be 
found suflScient : 

Rule I. — Two words used jointly in the 
office of one word, with no actual elementary 
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significance other than by mere allusion of 
the kind expressed in the joint term, should 
be made a solid word. 

Rule II. — A pair of words which are when 
used in literal meaning a hyphened com- 
pound or two separate words should be made 
an inseparable compound when used with a 
purely arbitrary meaning. 

Rule III. — The solid one-word form should 
be given to every joint use of a literal word 
and an element which has ceased to be or 
never has been used as a separate English 
word; also to every joining of a word in its 
literal sense with a following word which has 
in this particular use a merely general sense. 

These rules overlap somewhat, but the second 
applies to words not fully provided for by the 
first, and the third goes a step further than either 
of the others. Of course there are exceptions to 
each rule, but not many of the terms for which 
the first or the third is made should conflict with 
it, and most of the proper exceptions to the second 
rule form a distinct category of hyphened com- 
pounds, any one of which, however, may at any 
time become a solid word. The categoiy men- 
tioned is of forms like buirs-eye, possessive phrases 
used as names of things resembling or considered 
as resembling that which the phrase literally 
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names. Daisy is the most familiar name of this 
kind, being simply day\^ eye coalesced and dis- 
guised, just as bedside is from bed's side ; and in 
the same way bulVs eye, which is used in the form 
bulPs-eye for a spot on a target and for some other 
round things, might with equal propriety become 
bullseye or even bullsyj if people were so minded. 
Many of these names are already established in 
solid form, as coltsfoot, sheepshead, and ratsbane, 
for instance, though by far the larger number still 
retain the apostrophe and hyphen. 

Some very familiar words coming under the 
first rule are bacJcgammon, bandbox, deathlike, crest- 
fallen, dandelion, godson, hitherto, overthrow, ring- 
leader, rareripe, skylight, and snowdrop. 

Backgammon is said to mean literally " a tray- 
game, a game played on a tray"; the name is made 
by joining a Danish word bakke, " a tray," in the 
English form back (used in English for a flat- 
bottomed ferryboat, a tub, and as Scotch for a 
coal-scuttle, but not literally in its Danish sense), 
with old English gammon, " a game " (also coming 
from the Danish language). There is nothing in 
the name even allusively suggestive of the game 
named, and never has been. 

Bandbox could mean literally only " a box for 
bands," but it is really used as the name of a box 
to hold bonnets or hats, and not bands. 

Deathlike suggests an idea of death, but only a 
remote one, and " deathlike stillness " is a still- 
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ness " such as might be when no living being is 
present.'' 

Crestfallen is used in speaking of human beings, 
who never have a crest (except as an imitation of 
the one alluded to in the compound). 

Dandelion is merely a corruption of the French 
dent-de-lian, which means " lion's-tooth/' a plant, 
and which in the literal sense "tooth of a lion" 
would be three words even in French, dent de lion. 

A godson is not an actual son, and is not neces- 
sarily even treated like a son ; hitherto is simply 
"before now,'' or literally "in the time leading 
hither, to the time now here," a sense actually 
inherent in the compound only by courtesy as it 
were ; to overthrow is not " to throw over " in the 
literal sense ; a skylight is " something which lets 
in sky-light " (or light as if from the sky) ; and a 
snowdrop is not ^ a drop of snow " (indeed, there 
is no " drop" of snow), but a plant, or a flower in 
shape suggesting a drop, as of a liquid, and so 
white as to suggest snow. 

The second rule prescribes the solid form for a 
set class of combinations widely exemplifying that 
form in actually established usage, but, in common 
with the other rules, contemplates the application 
of a permanent principle, rather than the continu- 
ance of existing caprice and confusion engendered 
by considering individual terms, without regard to 
analogy. Afternoon, blackberry, bluecoat, ironclad 
(the noun), pickpocket, and redbreast are familiar 
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words always having this form, and there are 
many more of the same kind just as well estab- 
lished ; but many others, not quite so much used, 
or not so widely recognized analogically, are often 
printed with a hyphen or as two words. After- 
noon is " the part of the day which comes after 
noon ^ ; a blackberry is " a black berry of a sx)ecific 
kind''! a bluecoat is '* a man who wears a blue coaf; 
an ironclad is " a vessel which is iron-clad '' ; a pick- 
pocket is " one who picks pockets"; a redbreast is 
" a bird with a red breast.'' All such names show 
the arbitrary feature of naming something en- 
tirely outside of their inherent significance, which 
is covered by the first rule, with the additional 
quality of being usable in another form for an- 
other idea, the latter quality giving point to the 
second rule. No reason can be found why any 
term of this make should not have the same form 
as any other of its kind — one might as well insist 
that taking and bakeing should both be considered 
right spellings; therefore, on the authority of usage 
in regard to most of these words, all of them which 
are found in use are included in the list as solid 
forms. 

It should be remembered, however, that this 
rule does not prescribe, or even tolerate, any join- 
ing of two words in regular grammatical construc- 
tion and in literal or merely figurative sense, and 
that such literal or figurative pairs when not gram- 
matically regular should have the hyphen. Thus, 
12 
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back-bone is the proper form when the word names 
the actual bone of a back, but backbone should be 
written for any other use (the figurative uses of 
this word having always, or nearly always, some- 
thing more arbitrary than the mere allusion); for 
a gun-lock the form flint-lock is right, but for 
the gun itself flintlock is the established form; 
iron-clad means " clad in iron,'' and ironclad is the 
form for an iron-clad vessel; blue coat becomes 
bluecoat for a wearer of a blue coat. Ooldenrod, 
maidenhair, cottonwood, leatherwood, southernwood^ 
arrowheady and all other strictly analogous words 
should have the solid form as names of anything 
but a rod, hair, wood, etc., and every such name 
found in the dictionaries is so given in the list. 
As meaning a rod, golden rod should be written ; 
as the name of the head of an arrow, arrow-head ; 
and the literal use of any of the terms should be 
marked by its proper literal form. 

Some word-uses which are met in a general way 
by the first rule have a special arbitrary phase 
which gives the third rule. Wort, for instance, 
was formerly a general name for any herb, but is 
not now used as a separate word ; and some words 
which are m current use separately have the same 
kind of generalization in compounds that wort has 
as a mere element or«part of a name. There is, 
upon the whole, no circumstance attaching to 
any name with wort on account of which it should 
differ in form from any other, and the solid form 
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is indicated for all of them by thoroughly estab- 
lished usage in regard to many of them. They 
are all given here as solid words, except knighfs- 
wort and a few like it, which show a reason for the 
difference in form. 

Some of the current words which are used in 
compounds with a general arbitrary sense similar 
in kind to that of wort are piece, stick, stand, ware, 
way, weed, and work. Piece is often used in com- 
bination with a distinctive word so as to have no 
more specific meaning than merely " a thing,'' or 
" a piece of work," as in mantelpiece, chimneypiece, 
and masterpiece. Stick as in candlestick, stand as in 
inkstand, ware as in earthenware, way as in doortvay 
and railway, weed as in chickweed, and work as in 
clockwork and hrasswork — all of these and some 
others have each a significance in such names 
which is suited only to a part of a word, since it is 
not suflSciently distinctive for a complete name. 
There is a wor^ forefoot in the list. It is nautical. 
In the sense of " a front foot ^ the term should be 
two words. This analogy should be applied in all 
similar cases. 

While it is not unlikely that some points of 
detail may have been overlooked in considering 
the making of solid compounds, they are all 
undoubtedly analogous to those mentioned, and 
what has been said maybe sufficient in connection 
with the list given. 

There are many other names which should be 
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given, if the list purported to be reaUy exhaustive ; 
but it is almost impossible to make an absolutely 
full list. 

In regard to such words as bookbinding, it has 
been assumed that the noun ending in -er is suf- 
ficient to indicate that the one with -ing has the 
same form, and only those with -er are given. 



CHAPTER XI. 

UST OP INSEPARABLE COMPOUNDS. 

Wbere ** (yerb y* is inserted, the meaning Is that as anything but 
a verb the one-word form is not right ; thus, to blacklist a person is 
to put him on the black list. This may be taken as an analogical 
indication of similar differences in other cases. 



aboyeboard ^ 

acheweed -^ 

addlebrain - 

addlepate 

addleplot 

aforegoing * 

aforehand 

aforementioned 

aforesaid 

aforethought 

aforetime 

aftoastle " 

afterbirth ^- 

afterbrain 

afterelap 

aftercrop 

afterfeed 

afterglow 

aftergrass 

aftergrowth 

afterhind 

aftermath 

aftermost 

afternoon 



afterpiece 

aftershaft 

afterthought 

afterwit 

afterwitted 

airway ~ 

aitchbone — 

aitchpiece 

alcoholometer 

aleberry — 

alehoof 

alewlfe 

aleyard 

alleyway * 

allgood - 

allheal 

allmouth 

allseed 

allspice 

almsfolk ~ ' 

almsgiver 

almshouse 

almsman 

alongshore 
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alongside 

alpenglow - 

alpenhorn 

alpenstock 

amberseed — 

amidships - 

angleworm - 

anybody — 

anyhow^ 

anything 

anyway 

anywhere 

anywhither 

anywise 

appleberry — 

archway - 

areaway 

armchair 

armhole 

armpit 

aiTowhead 

arrowleaf 

arrowwood 

artilleryman 



INSEPARABLE COMPOUNDS. 



BShweed ■" 


ballanwrasBO " 


bataman - 


asshettd^ 


bftllHower 


bay berry - 


aweatraok ' 


bakamweed ' 


beaohman " 


awlwort - 


bandbox - 




azemaU'' 


bandflab 


beadsman'' 


axletree - 


baudyman' 


beadawoman 


ayegroen- 


banebeny -- 


beadwork 


szureBlone - 




beakhead ■- 


backache - 


banksman "^ 


beambird-' 


backbite 


bareback 


bearbaoe - 


backboard 


barebonea 






barefaced 


bearbind 


backcap 


barefoot 




backdown 


bartsb- 


bearherd 


backfall 




bearskin 


backgammon 




bedbug - 


background 


barkeeper ' 


bedchamber 


backhand 




bedclothes 


backhead 


barleybrake — 


bedfellow 


backhouse 


barmaid - 




backlash 


barmaster 




backlog 


Bambomer -^ 




backset 


barnstormer 


bedqnilt 


backslide 


barnyard 


bedridden 


hackstand 


barren wort — 


bedroom 


backwater 




bedside 


backwoods 


barrowmou - 


bedspread 




bartender 


iMdatead 


badgeman 


Bartholomewtlde - 




bagman 


barwood ~ 




bagpipe 


basil weed ' 




bailpiece 


basketwood- 


bedtiok 


baUsman 




bedtime 


baldhead 




bedway 


baldmoney 


batflsh ■ 


beechnut - 


baldpate 


bathroom 


beefeater- 
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be^steak 

beefwood 

beehive ^ 

beehouse 

beemaster 

beeswax 

beeswing 

beetlehead^ 

beetlestone 

beefcmaster 

beetroot ^ 

beforehand ^ 

beggarweed -- 

behindhand-^ 

bellbird v 

bellman 

bellmouth (verb) 

bellwort 

bellyache ^ 

benchmaster ^ 

betelnut . 

bigeye -^ 

bigfoot 

blghead 

bighorn 

bigroot 

bigwig 

bilestone* 

bilgeways * 

billetmaster 

biUfish 

billhead 

billingsgate 

billman 

bindweb 

bindweed 



bindwith 

bindwood 

birdlime 

birdman 

birthday 

birthland 

birthmark 

birthnight 

birthplace 

birthright 

birthroot 

birthwort 

bishopweed 

bitterblain 

bitterbump 

bitterhead 

bitterroot 

bittersgall 

bittersweet 

bitterweed 

bitterwood 

blackback 

blackball (verb) 

blackband 

blackbelly 

blackberry 

blackbird 

blackboard 

blackbonnet 

blaokboy 

blackcap 

blackcoat 

blackcock 

blackfellow 

blackfish 

blaokfoot 



Blackfoot 

blackguard 

blackhead 

blackheart 

blacklead (verb) 

blackleg 

blacklist (verb) 

blackmail 

blackmouth 

blackroot 

blackseed 

blacksize (verb) 

blacksmith 

blacksnake 

blacktail 

blackthorn 

blackwood 

blackwork 

blackwort 

bladdemut 

bladderwort 

bladefish 

blaeberry 

blameworthy 

bleareye 

blendcom 

blindfish 

blindfold 

blindstitch (verb) 

blindworm 

blockhead 

blockhouse 

bloodhound 

bloodlet 

bloodletter 

bloodroot 



INSEPAHABLE COMPOlfflDS. 



ashweed ' 


balkriwrasse - 


batsman- 


Bsahead 


bftUliowef 


baybeny- 


ftweatruok 


baUamweed " 


beaohman — 


awl wort ' 


bandbox - 


beachmaster 


axeman- 


bandfieh 


beaiisroan -^ 


axletree 




beadswoman 


ayegreen -' 






azuiestoDe - 






backache ■■ 


banksman '" 


beambird-' 


backbite 


bareback 


bearbane " 


backboaid 


barebones 


bearberry 


backbone 


barefaced 


bearbind 


backcap 


barefoot 


bearbine 


backdown 


barfiab 


bearherd 


backfali 


bargeman - 


bearakiu 


backgammon 




bedbug - 


background 






backhand 


barkstone 




backhead 


barleybrake - 


bedfellow 


backhouse 


barmaid - 


bedmaker 


backlash 


barmaBter 


bedmate 


backlog 


Barobtmier - 




backaet 




bedqnilt 


backslide 


barnyard 




bftckstand 


barren wort ^ 




backwater 


barroom - 


bedside 


backwoods 




bedspread 


backwoodsman 


bartender 


bedstead 




Bartholomewtide - 


bedstook 


bagman 


barwood 


bedstone 


bagpipe 


basil weed 


bedstraw 




basketwood ' 


bedtiek 




basket work 


bedtime 


baldheod 


baas wood 


bed way 


baldmoney 


batflsh 




baldpate 




beefeater- 
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beefsteak 

beefwood 

"beehive — 

beehouse 

beemaster 

beeswax 

beeswing 

beetlehead- 

beetlestone 

beefcmaster 

beetroot ^ 

beforehand - 

beggarweed - 

behindhand > 

bellbird ^ 

bellman 

bellmouth (verb) 

bellwort 

bellyache ^ 

benchmaster ^ 

betelnut . 

bigeye - 

bigfoot 

blghead 

bighorn 

bigrpot 

bigwig 

bilestone - 

bilgeways 

billetmaster 

billfish 

billhead 

billingsgate 

billman 

bindweb 

bindweed 



bindwith 

bindwood 

birdlime 

birdman 

birthday 

birthland 

birthmark 

birthnight 

birthplace 

birthright 

birthroot 

birthwort 

bishopweed 

bitterblain 

bitterbump 

bitterhead 

bitterroot 

bittersgall 

bittersweet 

bitterweed 

bitterwood 

blackback 

blackball (verb) 

blackband 

blackbelly 

blackberry 

blackbird 

blackboard 

blackbonnet 

blackboy 

blackcap 

blackcoat 

blackcock 

blackfellow 

blackfish 

blackfoot 



Blackfoot 

blackguard 

blackhead 

blaekheart 

blacklead (verb) 

blackleg 

blacklist (verb) 

blackmail 

blackmouth 

blackroot 

blackseed 

blacksize (verb) 

blacksmith 

blacksnake 

blacktail 

blackthorn 

blackwood 

blackwork 

blackwort 

bladdemut 

bladderwort 

bladefish 

blaeberry 

blameworthy 

bleareye 

blendcom 

blindfish 

blindfold 

blindstitch (verb) 

blind worm 

blockhead 

blockhouse 

bloodhound 

bloodlet 

bloodletter 

bloodroot 
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bloodshed 

bloodshedder 

bloodshot 

bloodstain (verb) 

bloodstone 

bloodsucker 

bloodthinty 

bloodwood 

bloodworm 

bloodwort 

blowfly 

blowhole 

blowout 

blowpipe 

blowpoint 

bluebell 

blueberry 

bluebill 

bluebird 

bluebonnet 

bluebottle 

bluebreast 

bluebuck 

bluebush 

bluebuttons 

bluecap 

bluecoat 

bluecurls 

bluefin 

bluefish 

blueleg 

bluenose 

bluesides 

bluestart 

bluestocking 

bluestone 



bluetail 

bluetangle 

bluethroat 

blueweed 

bluewing 

bluewood 

blunderhead 

blunthead 

blushwort 

boarflsh 

boatbill 

boatfly 

boatman 

boatswain 

boattail 

boatwright 

bobHtay 

bobtail 

bogberry 

bogbuU 

bogsucker 

bogwood 

bogwort 

boldface 

bonbon 

bondfolk 

bondmaid 

bondman 

bondsman 

bondswoman 

bonoblac]c 

bonedust 

bonefish 

boneset 

bonfire 

bookbinder 



bookoase 

bookfolder 

bookkeeper 

bookland 

bookman 

bookmate 

bookmonger 

bookseller 

bookstall 

bookstore 

bookworm 

bookwright 

bootblack 

bootjack 

bootmaker 

borecole 

bottlebump 

bottlecase 

bottlefish 

bottlehead 

bottlenose 

bowboy 

bowbrace 

bowfish 

bowline 

bowman 

bowsprit 

bowstaff 

bowstring 

boxberry 

boxhaul 

boxkeeper 

boxwood 

brainstone 

brakehopper 

brakeman 
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brambleberry 
brantail 
brantbird 
breadberry 
breadfruit 
breadmeal 
breadnut 
breadroot 
breadstuff 
breakbones 
breakdown 
breakfast 
breakneck 
breakshare 
breakstaff 
breakstone 
breakup 
breakwater 
breamflat 
breastfast 
breastpin 
breastplate 
breastweed 
breastwork 
breechloader 
brewhouse 
brickbat 
. brickfielder 
bricklayer 
brickmaker 
bricknog 
brickstone 
brickwork 
bridegroom 
bridesmaid 
bridesman 



bridewort 

bridge tree 

bridleway 

briefman 

brierwood 

brimstone 

brimstonewort 

bristletail 

bristlewort 

broadaxe 

broadbill 

broadbrim 

broadcast 

broadcloth 

broadhom 

broadleaf 

broadmouth 

broadside 

broadstone 

broadsword 

broadtail 

broadthroat 

bronzewing 

brooklime 

brookweed 

brotherwort 

browbeat 

browbound 

brownback 

brownbill 

brownstone 

brownwort 

bruisewort 

brushman 

brushwood 

buckboard 



buckeye 

buckfinch 

buckhom 

buckhound 

buckskin 

Bucktail 

bjuokthom 

buckwash 

buckwheat 

bufflehead 

bufflehom 

bufflewood 

bufftip 

bugbane 

bugbear 

bugeye 

bugfish 

bughead 

bugleweed 

buglewort 

bugwort 

buhlwork 

bulgeways 

bulkhead 

bullbat 

bullbrier 

bullcomber 

bulldog 

bulletwood 

bullfinch 

bullfly 

bullfrog 

bullhead 

bullhoof 

bullhuss 

buUjub 
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bullknob 

bullnose 

bullpout 

bull weed 

bnllwort 

bmnbailiff 

bumblebee 

bumbleberry 

bumblefoot 

bumblekite 

bumblepuppy 

bumboat 

bumwood 

bunchberry 

buntear 

bunghole 

buntline 

bumstiokle 

bumtstone 

bumwood 

burrstone 

burstwopt 

burweed 

bushbuck 

bushcat 

bushchat 

bushelman 

bushman 

bushmaster 

bushranger 

bushwhacker 

bushwoman 

businesslike 

busybody 

butterball 

butterbird 



butterbump 

buttercup 

butterfish 

butterflip 

butterfly 

butterman 

buttermilk 

buttermunk 

butternut 

butterscotch 

butterweed 

butterwife 

butterwoman 

butterwort 

buttonball 

buttonhole 

buttonweed 

buttonwood 

butylamine 

bygone 

bypath 

bjrplay 

byroad 

bystander 

byway 

byword 

cabbagewood 

cabinetmaker 

cabinmate 

cabman 

calfkill 

calflick 

calfskin 

calfsnout 

calicoback 

calicowood 



camwood 

canoerroot 

cancerweed 

canoerwort 

candleberry 

candlefish 

candlenut 

candlestick 

eandlewood 

eandyman 

candytuft 

canebrake 

oankerroot 

oanoeman 

oanoewood 

canyasback 

capstone 

cardboard 

caretaker 

careworn 

carman 

carpetbag 

carpetbagger 

carpetweed 

carriageway 

carryall 

cartman 

cartway 

cart Wright 

caseweed 

castaway 

castlestead 

catbill 

catbird 

catboat 

catbrain 
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oatbrier 


chainwale 


chickweed 


catcall • 


chainwork 


chiffchaff 


catchall 


chairmaker 


chiffonwork 


oatchpemiy 


chairman 


childbed 


catchpoll 


chalkstone 


childbirth 


catch water 


chamberfellow 


childlike 


oatchweed 


chambermaid 


chimneypiece 


catchweight (adv.) 


channelbill 


Chinaman 


catchwork 


chapelm aster 


china ware 


caterwaul 


chapfallen 


chinpiece 


catfish 


chapman 


chipbird 


catgut 


chapwoman 


chitchat 


cathead 


charcoal 


chockablock 


catlike 


charwoman 


chokeberry 


catmint 


charwork 


chokebore 


catnip 


chatterbox 


chokeweed 


catnut 


chaukdaw 


chokewort 


catskin 


chawbacon 


chopnut 


catspaw 


checkerberry 


chopstick 


catstane 


checkerwork 


Christmastide 


cattail 


checkmate 


chuckfarthing 


cauldrife 


cheekpiece 


chucklehead 


caveman 


cheesebowl 


churchgoer 


cellar man 


cheesecake 


churchlike 


cellarway 


cheesecloth 


churchman 


centreboard 


cheesehopper 


churchmanlike 


centrepiece 


cheesemonger 


churchstaff 


cerecloth 


chessman 


chnrchway 


cesspit 


chestnut 


churchwoman 


cesspool 


chevronwork 


churchyard 


chafewax 


chewstick 


cigarmaker 


chafeweed 


chickabiddy 


clackpiece 


chaffinch 


chickchack 


clambake 


chaffweed 


chickenheart 


clansman 


chainman 


chickenweed 


clapboard 


chainstitch (verb) 


chickstone 


clapmatch 
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olapporbill 




codQsh 


olapperelaw 


clutchtftil 


coffer work 


olaptmp 


ooaohbell 


ooggle stone 


olassfellaw 


coochfellow 


eogwood 




eoaoh maker 


oolanut 


classmate 


coachman 


colerape 


cUsBroom 


coaobmaater 




clawbaok 




colewort 


oUwharomer 


coachwood 


colicToot 


cloaTstarch 


ooalflsh 


oollarbags 






eolormau 


olearwing 


coal stone 


ooitlike 


clergyman 


ooastlander 


coltsfoot 


clergfwom&n 


cobblestone 




clerUike 


eobnnt 




cliDcherwork 


cobweb 


commonweal 


clingstone 


cobworm 


commonwealth 


clinkstone 


cockbill 


ucunpitnionway 


clockwork 




Cniigreaaman 


clodtiopper 


eookeye 


cookmaid 


clodpate 


cockhead 


coolweed 


clodpoil 


cockhoop 


coolwort 


clogbead 


cockhorse 


cootfoot 


clogweed 


ooekmaster 


copestoue 


doaehug (verb) 


cockmate 






oockroaoh 








eopperbell 




cocksfoot 


eopperbollf 


clOTBWOrt 




coppei4iead 


clownheal 


ooekspur 


Goppemose 


clubfoot 




copperplate 


clubhaul 




coppersmith 


dobmsn 


coektall 




clubmftster 


cockup 


copperworm 


olubroot 


cockweed 


copplestone 


olneline 




copyhold 
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copyholder 

copyright 

eoralroot 

coralwopt 

cordwood 

corkboard 

corkbrain 

corkscrew 

corkwood 

combells 

combind 

combottle 

oombrash 

cornflower 

comstone 

oostmary 

cotbetty 

cottonmonth 

cottonseed 

cottontail 

cottonweed 

Cottonwood 

coughwort 

councilman 

counterman 

countryside 

countryman 

countrywoman 

courtlike 

courtyard 

coverslde 

cowbane 

cowberry 

cowbird 

cowboy 

cowcatcher 



cowfish 

cowherd 

cowhide 

cowlike 

cowpock 

cowpox 

cowslip 

coxswain 

crabsidle 

crabstick 

crabstone 

crackbrain 

crackbrained 

crackhemp 

crackrope 

crackskull 

cracksman 

craektryst 

craftsman 

cragsman 

crakeberry 

cramofish 

cranberry 

cranesbill 

crankbird 

crawfish 

crazyweed 

creamcups 

crestfallen 

crisscross 

crookback 

cropear 

cropweed 

crossbar 

crossbill 

crossbow 



crossbowman 

crosseye 

crossfish 

crossflower 

crosshead 

crossover 

crosspatch 

crosspiece 

crosstree 

crosswort 

crouchback 

crowbar 

crowbells 

crowberry 

crowflower 

crowfoot 

crownland 

crown work 

crowstone 

crowtoe 

croylstone 

cubbyhole 

cudweed 

cupbearer 

cupboard 

cupseed 

curbstone 

curlewberry 

curlypate 

currycomb 

custardcup 

cutaway 

cutgrass 

cutheal 

cutlips 

cutpurse 
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euttihroat 


deerhair 


dooryard 


outtlefiHh 


deerherd 


doubletree 


cutwater 


deerhound 


doughface 


outwork 


deerskin 


doughnut 


outworm 


devilwood 


dovelike 


dabchick 


dewberry 


dovetail 


dairymaid 


dewcup 


downbear 


dairyman 


dewdrop 


downcast 


dalesman 


dewfall 


downcome 


daneflower 


dewlap 


downfall 


danesblood 


dewstone * 


downhaul 


daneweed 


dew worm 


downhearted 


danewort 


dingdong 


downlooked 


dangleberry 


dookmaster 


downlying 


daredevil 


dockyard 


downpour 


dashboard 


doeskin 


downright 


dawfish 


dogbane 


downtake 


dayberry 


dogberry 


downthrow 


daybreak 


dogblow 


downtrodden 


dayflower 


dogbrier 


downweed 


daylight 


dogfish 


downweigh 


daymare 


doghead 


draggletall 


daypeep 


dogrose 


dragonwort 


dayspring 


dogshore 


dragman 


daytime 


dogskin 


dragsman 


deadeye 


dogstones 


draughtsman 


deadfall 


dogwood 


drawback 


deadhead 


doomsday 


drawbore 


deadlight 


doomsman 


drawbridge 


deadlock 


doorcase 


drayman 


dealfish 


doorkeeper 


dreadnaught 


deathlike 


doorsill 


dreamland 


deathsman 


doorstep 


^redgeman 


deckhead 


doorstone 


dressmaker 


deerberry 


doorway 


driftway 


deerfold 


doorweed 


driftweed 
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driftwood 


eardrop 


evensong 


dripstone 


earmark 


everglade 


driveway 


earpiece 


evergreen 


droplight 


earring 


everlasting 


dropstone 


earthenware 


evermore 


dropworm 


earthfall 


everybody 


dropwort 


earthnut 


everything 


drumfish 


earthquake 


everywhere 


dnimhead 


earthwolf 


exciseman 


dramstick 


earthwork 


eyebait 


dmmwood 


earthworm 


eyeball 


dryfoot 


earwig 


eyebeam 


drysalter 


earworm 


oyebright 


duckbill 


earwort 


eyebrow 


duckmeat 


Eastertide 


eyehole 


duckweed 


eavesdrop 


eyelash 


dugout 


eavesdropper 


eyelid 


dullhead 


edgebone 


eyepiece 


dumbbells 


eelfare 


eyeshot 


dumbcane 


eelpout 


eyesight 


dunbird 


eelskin 


eyesore 


dunderhead 


eightfoil 


eyestone 


dunderpate 


eightfold 


eyewort 


dunghill 


eightscore 


faceache 


dustman 


elderberry 


fairway 


dustpan 


elknut 


fairylike 


dustyfoot 


elkwood 


faithworthy 


Dutchman 


ellwand 


faldstool 


dyestone 


elsewhere 


fallfish 


dyestuff 


endlong 


fallowchat 


dyeweed 


engineman 


fallowfinch 


dyewood 


Englishman 


fanfish 


eaglestone 


Englishwoman 


fanfoot 


eaglewood 


entranceway 


fanlight 


earache 


ere while 


fantail 


earbob 


evenfall 


farewell 
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farmhouse 


feverweed 


fireproof 


farniRtead 


feverwort 


fireside 


farmyard 


fiddlehead 


firestone 


fatback 


fiddlestick 


firetail 


fathead 


fiddlewood 


fireweed 


fatherland 


fieldfare 


firewood 


fatherlasher 


fieldsman 


fireworks 


faultfinder 


fiendlike 


fireworm 


feamanght 


figurehead 


fishback 


featherbone 


figorestone 


fishberry 


featherbrain 


figwort 


fisherman 


featherhead 


filefish 


fisherwoman 


featherfoil 


finback 


fishlike 


featherstitch (verb) 


finedraw 


fishmonger 


feathertop 


finestill 


fishmoth 


featherweight 


finetop 


fishplate 


featherwing 


finfish 


fishtail 


featherwork 


finfoot 


fishway 


fellowcraft 


fingerbreadth 


fishwife 


fellowlike 


finlike 


fishwoman 


felonwood 


finweed 


fishwood 


felonwort 


firearm 


fishworm 


feltmaker 


fireback 


fitroot 


feltwork 


fireball 


fitweed 


fenberry 


fireboard 


fivefinger 


fern gale 


firebody 


fivefingers 


femleaf 


firebrand 


fivefold 


ferryboat 


firebrick 


fiveleaf 


ferryman 


firebug 


fivemouths 


ferrymaster 


firecracker 


fivepenny 


fetterbush 


firefly 


flagman 


feverbush 


fireUght 


flagpole 


feverfew 


firelock 


flagstaff 


fevemut 


fireman 


flagstone 


feverroot 


firemaster 


flagworm 


fevertwig 


fireplace 


flameflower 
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flapdragon 


flymau 


foreboat 


flapjack 


flysnapper 


forebow 


flatbill 


fly tail 


forebrace 


flatboat 


flywort 


forecast 


flatfish 


foelike 


forecastle 


flathead 


foe man 


foredeck 


flatiron 


foolhardy 


forefather 


flatlong 


foolscap 


forefinger 


flattop 


foolstones 


forefoot 


flatworm 


footboard 


forefront 


flaxseed 


footboy 


foreganger 


flax weed 


footbreadth 


foreground 


fl.eabite 


footfall 


forehand 


fleawort 


foothill 


forehead 


flimflam 


foothold 


forehearth 


flintlock 


footjaw 


forehold 


flintstone 


footlights 


forehook 


flintware 


footman 


foreland 


flintwood 


footmark 


forelock 


flipflap 


footpace 


foreman 


flitterchack 


footpad 


foremast 


flixweed 


footpath 


foremastman 


floatstone 


footprint 


forenoon 


flockman 


footsore 


forepeak 


flockmaster 


footstalk 


foresail 


floodgate 


footstall 


foreship 


flowerwork 


footstep 


foreshore 


fluework 


footstool 


foreshot 


fluke wort 


footwalk 


foreside 


flutemouth 


footway 


foresight 


fliixweed 


fopdoodle 


foreskin 


flyaway- 


forasmuch 


foresleeve 


flyblow 


forearm 


forestajff 


flyboat 


forebay 


forestay 


flycatcher 


forebeam 


forestick 


flyfish 


forebody 


forestone 


13 
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foresummer 


freebooter 


fuzzball 


foretackle 


freedman 


gadabout 


forethought 


freed woman 


gadbush 


foretop 


freehold 


gadfly 


foretopgallant 


freeman 


gadwall 


foretopgallantmast 


freemartin 


gainsay 


foretopman 


freemason 


galleyworm 


foretopmast 


freestone 


gallnut 


forewoman 


Frenchman 


gamekeeper 


foreyard 


Frenchwoman 


gangboard 


forgeman 


freshman 


gangflower 


forgemaster 


fretwork 


gangplank 


forkbeard 


friarlike 


gangsman 


forktail 


frieudlike 


gangway 


forthcoming 


friezelike 


gapemouth 


forthgoing 


frillback 


garefowl 


forthright 


fringelike 


garfish 


forthwith 


fringepod 


garlicwort 


fortnight 


frogbit 


gametberry 


fountainhead 


frogfish 


garpike 


fourfold 


frogfoot 


gaslight 


fourpence 


froghopper 


gatekeeper 


fourpenny 


frogmouth 


gateman 


fourscore 


frogstool 


gateway 


fourwings 


frogworm 


gavelkind 


foxbane 


frontiersman 


gavelman 


foxbecry 


frostbird 


gaybine 


foxfire 


frostfish 


gentlefolk 


foxfish 


frostroot 


gentleman 


foxglove 


frostweed 


gentlemanlike 


foxhoimd 


frostwork 


gentlewoman 


foxtail 


frostwort 


gewgaw . 


foxtongue 


frothworrn 


gibstaff 


foxwood 


fuUmouth 


giddyhead 


framework 


fundholder 


giffgaff 


frankincense 


furzechat 


gigman 
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gigsuian 


goldbreast 


goosetongae 


gilthead 


goldcrest 


goosewing 


gilttail 


goldcup 


gopherroot 


gingerbread 


golddust 


gorebill 


gingelrnut 


goldenback 


goui'dmouth 


gingerwort 


goldenbough 


gourdworm 


gipsywort 


goldenbug 


goutweed 


glassware 


goldenchain 


goutwort 


glasswork 


goldenclub 


gownsman 


glasswonu 


goldenear 


grainstaff 


glasswort 


goldeneye 


grandaiint ' 


globefish 


goldenflower 


grandchild 


globeflower 


goldenhair 


granddaughter 


glowworm 


goldenhoad 


grandfather 


glutman 


goldenmaid 


grandmother 


gnatcatcher 


goldenpert 


grandnephew 


gnatflower 


goldenrod 


grandniece 


goadsuian 


goldenseal 


grandparent 


goalkeeper 


goldfinch 


grandsire 


goatbeard 


goldfinny 


grandson 


goatehafer 


goldfish 


granduncle 


goatfish 


goldhammer 


grasschat 


goatfold 


goldsinny 


grassfiuch 


goatherd 


goldsmith 


grasshopper 


goatroot 


goldspink'. 


grassnut 


goatstone 


goldstone 


grassplot 


goatsacker 


goldthread 


grasspoly 


goatweed 


goldwasp 


grassquit 


godchild 


goldworm 


grasswrack 


goddaughter 


goldylocks 


gravedigger 


godfather 


goodman 


gravelroot 


godlike 


goodwife 


gravestone 


godmother 


goosebeak 


graveyard 


godsend 


gooseberry 


grayback 


godson 


goosefoot 


graybeard 


goldbasket 


gooseneck 


gi'aybird 
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graycoat 


gritstone 


hairyhead 


grayhead 


groomsman 


halfbeak 


«raylag 


grossbeak 


halfbill 


graystone 


groundberry 


halfpenny 


graywether 


groundhog 


hammerhead 


greasewood 


groundnut 


hammerwort 


greatcoat 


groundpig 


hamstring 


greathead 


groundsill 


handbook 


greenback 


groundswell 


handbreadth 


greenbird 


groundwork 


handcuff 


groenbone 


grubworm 


handfish 


greenbrier 


guardsman 


handkerchief 


greenchafer 


guesswork 


handrail 


greenfinch 


guitguit 


handshoe 


greenfish 


gulfweed 


handworm 


greenfly 


gumboil 


handwriting 


greenhead 


gumwood 


hangbird 


greenheart 


gunboat 


hangdog 


greenhorn 


guncotton 


hangman 


greenhouse 


gunpowder 


hangnail 


greenroom 


gunshot 


haphazard 


greensand 


gunsmith 


hardbake 


green sauce 


gunwale 


hardbeam 


greonshank 


gutwort 


hardbjll 


greonsnake 


hackberry 


hardback 


greenstone 


hagberry 


hardhay 


greensward 


hagfish 


hardhead 


groenwax 


hailstone 


hardmouth 


groenwoed 


hairbreadth 


hardpan 


greonwing 


haircloth 


hardpear 


greenwithe 


hairpin 


hardtack 


greenwood 


hairstreak 


hardtail 


greyhound 


hairtail 


hardware 


gridiron 


hairworm 


harebell 


grindstone 


hairybait 


harebrain 


gripsack 


hairycrown 


barefoot 
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harelip 

hartberry 

hartroyal 

hartwort 

haskwort 

hatchway 

hawfinch 

hawkboy 

hawknut 

hawkweed 

hawsepiece 

hawthorn 

kaybote 

haycock 

haymaids 

haymaker 

haymow 

hayrick 

hayseed 

haystack 

haysuck 

haysucker 

hazelnut 

headache 

headboard 

headboom 

headcheese 

headfast 

headfish 

headland 

headlodge 

headlight 

headlong 

headpiece 

headquarters 

headsman 



headspring 

headstone 

headstrong 

headway 

healall 

hearsay 

hearselike 

heartache 

heartbreak 

heartbroken 

heartburn 

heartfelt 

hearthstone 

heartsease 

heartseed 

heartsore 

heartstring 

heathbell 

heathberry 

heathcup 

heatherbell 

heathwort 

heavyweight 

hedgebote 

hedgechafer 

hedgehog 

hedgemaids 

hedgepig 

heehaw 

heelpiece 

heeltap 

helmsman 

helpmate 

helpworthy 

hempweed 

hempwort 



hemstitch 

henbane 

henbill 

henbit 

henceforth 

henceforward 

henchman 

henpeck 

hensfoot 

hepwort 

herbwomau 

herdsman 

herdswoman 

hereabouts 

hereafter 

hereby 

herein 

hereinafter 

hereinbefore 

hereinto 

hereof 

hereon 

hereout 

hereto 

heretofore 

hereunder 

hereunto 

hereupon 

herewith 

hemshaw 

herringbone 

herself 

heyday 

hickorynut 

hidebound 

highbinder 
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hi^Iiholo 


hogweed 


hopbine 


highland 


hogwort 


hopbush 


Highhindman 


hoistway 


hopscotch 


highmallow 


holdback 


hqmbeak 


highroad 


holdfast 


hornbeam 


highway 


holewort 


hombill 


highwayman 


hollowhead 


hornblende 


hillberry 


hollowTOot 


hornbook 


hillfoot 


hoUowwort 


horn fish 


hillside 


holystone 


hornpipe 


hilltop 


homesick 


hornplant 


hill wort 


homespun 


homsman 


himself 


homestall 


homsnake 


hindberry 


homestead 


homstone 


hindhand 


honestone 


homtail 


hindhoad 


honewort 


homweed 


hipbrior 


honoyberry 


homwork 


hipwort 


honeybloom 


hornwort 


hitherto 


honeybread 


homwrack 


hoarhound 


honeycomb 


homywink 


hoarstone 


honeydew 


horseback 


hobbledehoy 


honeyeater 


horsebane 


hobbleshow 


honeyflower 


horseftnch 


hobnail 


honeymoon 


horsefish 


hobnob 


honeystone 


horseflesh 


hodgepodge 


honeysucker 


horsefly 


hogback 


honeysuckle 


horsefoot 


hogbcan 


honeysweet 


horsehair 


hogbed 


honeyware 


horsehead 


hogfish 


honeywort 


horseheal 


hogherd 


hoodwink 


horsehoof 


hognieat 


hoodwort 


horseleek 


hognut 


hoofpick 


horseman 


hogshead 


hookheal 


horsemint 


hogskin 


hookweed 


horsepox 


hogsucker 


hoopsnake 


horseradish 
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horseshoe 


humpback 


indoor 


horsetail 


humstrum 


indoors 


horsetongue 


hunchback 


indraught 


horseway 


hundredeyes 


indrawn 


horseweed 


hundredlegs 


indwell 


horsewhip 


hundredman 


inflow 


horsewoman 


hundredweight 


in^thering 


horsewood 


huntsman 


ingoing 


hoseman 


hurdleman 


ingwort 


hotbed 


hurlbone 


inkberry 


hotchpot 


hurtleberry 


inkfish 


hotchpotch 


hurtsickle 


inkholder 


hothead 


husbandman 


inkhorn 


hothouse 


hushaby 


inknut 


hotspur 


iceberg 


inkroot 


houndfish 


icebird 


inkstand 


housebreaker 


iceleaf 


inkstone 


household 


iceman 


inkwood 


householder 


icemaster 


inland 


housekeeper 


icequake 


inlay 


houseleek 


inasmuch 


inlet 


housemaid 


inbeing 


inlier 


housemate 


inbent 


inlying 


housewarm 


inboard 


inmate 


housewife 


inbond 


innholder 


housewright 


inborn 


innkeeper 


howbeit 


inbred 


inpenny 


however 


inhuming 


inpour 


howsoever 


inburst 


input 


hoy man 


inchworm 


inroad 


huckleberry 


incircle 


inrush 


humankind 


income 


inset 


bumblebee 


incomer 


inside 


humbug 


incut 


insight 


humbuzz 


indeed 


insole 


humdrum 


Indiaman 


insomuch 
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instead 

insucken 

intake 

intaker 

inwick 

inwrought 

Irishman 

ironbark 

ironclad 

ironmaster 

ironmonger 

ironsides 

ironsmith 

ironstone 

ironweed 

iron wood 

ironwork 

irouwort 

ivory bill 

ivorynut 

ivorytype 

ivory wort 

jackadandy 

jackal egs 

jackanapes 

jackass 

jackbird 

jackdaw 

jacksmith 

jackstay 

jackstone 

jackstraw 

jailbird 

jawsmith 

jellyfish 

jestword 



jettyhead 

jewelweed 

jewfish 

jigmaker 

jigpin 

jimsonweed 

jointweed 

jointworm 

jolterhead 

jolthead 

journeyman 

jumut 

juryman 

keelhaul 

keelman 

keelrake 

keepsake 

kelpfish 

kelpwort 

kemelwort 

kettlecase 

kettledrum 

kettleman 

kevelhead 

keyboard 

keyhead 

keyhole 

keystone 

keyway 

kickup 

kidnap 

kidneyroot 

kidneywort 

killbuck 

killcalf 

killcow 



killdevil 

killhog 

killjoy 

kingbird 

kingcraft 

kingcup 

kingfish 

kingfisher 

kinghunter 

kinglike 

kingmaker 

kingnut 

kingsnake 

kingwood 

kinsfolk 

kinsman 

kinswoman 

kipskin 

kirkyard 

kitefoot 

knapsack 

knapweed 

kneecap 

kneehoUy 

kneeholm 

kneepan 

kneestring 

knickknack 

knifehandle 

knighthead 

knightswort 

knobstick 

knobweed 

knobwood 

knockaway 

knockdown 
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knotberry 

knotgrass 

knotweed 

knotwort 

knowall 

lacebark 

laceborder 

laceleaf 

lacemaker 

laceman 

lacewoman 

lackaday 

lackall 

lackbeard 

lackbrain 

ladderway 

ladybird 

ladybug 

ladycow 

ladyfinger 

ladyfish 

ladyfly 

ladylike 

lakeweed 

lamblike 

lambskin 

lampblack 

lamplight 

lamplighter 

lampwick 

lance wood 

landfall 

landholder 

landlady 

landlock 

landloper 



landlord 

landmark 

landowner 

landowning 

landreeve 

landscape 

landslide 

landslip 

landsman 

lapwing 

larboard 

lardstone 

larkspur 

laserwort 

lathwork 

latticeleaf 

lattipework 

laundryman 

laverwort 

lawbreaker 

lawgiver 

lawmaker 

lawmonger 

lawsuit 

layman 

laystall 

lazarlike 

lazyback 

lazyboard 

lazybones 

lazyboots 

leadback 

leadsman 

leadwork 

leadwort 

leafcup 



leafhopper 

leafnose 

leafstalk 

leafwork 

leapfrog 

leasehold 

leaseholder 

leasemonger 

leastways 

leatherback 

leatherflower 

leatherhead 

leatherleaf 

leatherside 

leatherwood 

leechcraft 

leetman 

leeway 

lemouweed 

lengthways 

leopardwood 

letterleaf 

letterwood 

leverwood 

lichwort 

lickpenny 

lickplatter 

lickspittle 

liegeman 

lifelike 

lifelong 

liferoot 

lifespring 

lifestring 

lifetime 

lightbrain 
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lighterman 


lockstitch (verb) 


lumpfish 


lighthouse 


lockup 


lumpsucker 


lightweight 


logfish 


lungfish 


lightwood 


loggerhead 


lungflower 


lilyliver 


logroll 


lungwort 


limestone 


logwood 


lutestring 


limewRsh 


longbeak 


lyretail 


linchpin 


longbeard 


madbrain 


lineman 


longbill 


madcap 


lingthom 


longboat 


madderwort 


linkboy 


longbow 


madhouse 


linkman 


longhand 


madman 


linkwork 


longlegs 


maduep 


listwork 


longneck 


mads tone 


littlebeak 


longnose 


madweed 


little v/orth 


longshanks 


madwort 


livelong 


'longshoreman 


magpie 


liverleaf 


longspur 


maidenhair 


liverstone 


longtail 


maidenlike 


liverwort 


lougtongue 


mainland 


liveryman 


longworm 


mainmast 


loadstar 


lookdown 


mainroyal 


loadstone 


lookout 


mainroyalmast 


lobefoot 


loophole 


mainsail 


lobscouse 


loopwork 


mainspring 


lobspound 


loosestrife 


mainstay 


lobsterman 


lordlike 


mainstaysail 


lobworm 


lousewort 


maintop 


lockdown 


lovemonger 


maintopgallantmast 


lockfast 


lovesick 


maintopmast 


lockjaw 


loveworthy 


main topsail 


lockman 


lowbell 


makebate 


lockout 


lowland 


makepeace 


locksill 


lugmark 


makeshift 


locksman 


lugworm 


makeweight 


locksmith 


lukewarm 


mallowwort 
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maltman 

maltmaster 

mandlestone 

manhandle 

manhole 

mankind 

manlike 

manroot 

manslaughter 

mantelboard 

mantelpiece 

manteltree 

manway 

manworthy 

Manxman 

Manxwoman 

marblehead 

marblewood 

marchland 

marchman 

marestail 

marketman 

marksman 

marksmanlike 

markworthy 

marlberry 

marlinespike 

marlstone 

marplot 

marrowfat 

marshmallow 

marshwort 

martext 

masterpiece 

masterstroke 

masterwork 



masterwort 

masthead 

mastman 

matchlock 

matronlike 

matweed 

matwork 

mawseed 

mawskin 

maybe 

maycock 

meadowsweet 

meadowwort 

m^alman 

mealmonger 

mealymouth 

meantime 

meanwhile 

melonthick 

merehantlike 

merchantman 

merestead 

merestone 

merrymake 

merrymaking 

merrythought 

merrywing 

meseems 

meshwork 

messmaking 

messmate 

metestick 

methinks 

methought 

midair 

midangle 



midbody 

midbrain 

midday 

middleman 

middleweight 

midland 

midlayer 

midlife 

midnight 

midnoon 

midrib 

midriff 

midship 

midshipman 

midships 

midstream 

midsummer 

midway 

midwicket 

midwife 

midwinter 

milestone 

milkfish 

milkmaid 

milkman 

milksop 

milkstone 

milkweed 

milkwood 

milkwort 

millboard 

millman 

millstone 

millwright 

miltwaste 

mintmaster 
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minuteman 

mitrewort 

moleskin 

moneywort 

monkfish 

moonbeam 

moonbill 

mooneye 

moon fern 

mooniish 

moonflaw 

moouflower 

moonglade 

moonlight 

moonlit 

moonpenny 

moonrise 

moonsail 

moonseed 

moonset 

moonshine 

moonstone 

moonstruck 

moonwort 

moorband 

moorberry 

moorcock 

moorfowl 

moorhen 

moorland 

moorpan 

moorstone 

moorwort 

moosewood 

mopstick 

moreover 



morepork 

moss back 

mossberry 

mossbunker 

mosshead 

motherwort 

mountainside 

mouseear 

mousefish 

mousetail 

mouthpiece 

mouthroot 

muddybreast 

mudfish 

mudsill 

mudweed 

mudwort 

mufflejaw 

mugweed 

mugwort 

mulewort 

muskmallow 

muskmelon 

muskrat 

muski'oot 

muskseed 

muskwood 

muttonhead 

myself 

nailwort 

nakedwood 

namesake 

navelwort 

neatherd 

necklace 

necktie 



neckwear 

neckweed 

needleman 

ueedlestone 

needletail 

needlewoman 

needlework 

nettle wort 

network 

nevermore 

nevertheless 

newcomer 

newfangled 

newsboy 

newsman 

newspaper 

newsroom 

niggerhair 

nightcap 

nightchurr 

nightclothes 

nightdress 

nightfall 

nightflower 

nightgown 

nightjar 

nightmare 

nightshade 

nightshirt 

ninefold 

uinepence 

ninnyhammer 

nipcheese 

nipplewoi-t 

nobleman 

noblewoman 
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nobody 


nutpecker 


onset 


noonday 


nutshell 


onslaught 


noonllower 


oarsman 


ou stead 


noontide 


oatmeal 


openbill 


noontime 


oddfellow 


openwork 


Norseman 


offcast 


Orangeman 


northeast 


offcome 


orbfish 


northeaster 


offcut 


oreweed 


northeasterlj- 


offhand 


otherwhere 


northeastern 


offprint 


other while 


northeastward 


offsaddle 


ourself 


northwest 


offscouring 


ourselves 


northwester 


offscucm 


outboard 


northwesterly 


offset 


outbond 


northwestern 


offshoot 


outbounds 


northwestward 


offskip 


outbreak 


nosebleed 


offspring 


outbuilding 


noseburn 


offtake 


outcast 


nosefish 


oftentimes 


outcome 


nosegay 


ofttimes 


outcourt 


notchweed 


oilcloth 


outcrier 


notehwing 


oilman 


outcrop 


noteworthy 


oilnut 


outcry 


nothing 


oilstone 


outdoor 


notwithstanding 


oilway 


outdoors 


nowhere 


oldsquaw 


outdweller 


nowhither 


oldwife 


outfall 


numbfish 


oliveback 


outfield 


nurseryman 


olivewood 


outfit 


nutbreaker 


olivewort 


outfitter 


nutcracker 


oncome 


outflow 


nutgall 


oncoming 


outgo 


nutgrass 


oneberry 


outset 


nuthacker 


onfall 


outside 


nuthatch 


ongoing 


outskirt 


nutjobber 


onlooking 


outspoken 
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outsucken 


packwax 


penstock 


outwall 


packway 


penwoman 


outway 


paddlecock 


peppercorn 


outwork 


paddlewood 


peppergrass 


ovenbird 


padlock 


pepperwort 


overalls 


painstaker 


pewfellow 


overboard 


pains worthy 


pewholder 


overcoat 


palsy wort 


pickaback 


overdose 


pancake 


pickaninny 


overfall 


panelwork 


pickapack 


overflow 


passageway 


pickaxe 


overgrow 


pasteboard 


pickback 


overgrowth 


patchwork 


picklock 


overhand 


pathway 


pickmaw 


overland 


pawnbroker 


pickpocket 


overlay 


paxwax 


pickpurse 


overlord 


paymaster 


piokthank 


overshoe 


peacemaker 


picktooth 


oversight 


peachwood 


piebald 


oversman 


peacock 


piecemeal 


overstory 


peafowl 


pieman 


overthrow 


peahen 


pigeonberry 


overtime 


pearlash 


pigeonhole 


overtone 


pearlstone 


pigeonwood 


oxbird 


pearlwort 


pignut 


oxeye 


pearmain 


pigskin 


oxheal 


peaseweep 


pigsty 


oxheel 


peastone 


pigtail 


oxhide 


peephole 


pigweed 


oxhoof 


peltmonger 


pikeman 


oxlip 


penfish 


pilework 


oxpecker 


penfold 


pileworm 


packhorse 


penholder 


pilewort 


packman 


penman 


pillworm 


packstaif 


pennyroyal 


pillwort 


packthread 


pennyweight 


pinafore 
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pinbuttock 


playwnght 


potstone 


pinchfist 


ploughboy 


powwow 


pinchgut 


ploughgang 


praiseworthy 


pinchpenny 


ploughgate 


pressman 


pincushion 


ploughman 


prickleback 


pineapple 


ploughshare 


prickwood 


pinefinch 


ploughwright 


priestcraft 


pinfold 


pocketbook 


priestlike 


pinhold 


pockmark 


priestridden 


pinhole 


poekwood 


prim wort 


pinkeye 


pointblank 


prongbuok 


pinkroot 


pointsman 


pronghom 


pinmaker 


pokeberry 


puckball 


pintail 


pokeweed 


puddingstone 


pinwheel 


poleaxe 


puflTball 


pinworm 


polecat 


pnfTbird 


pipefish 


polewig 


putlog 


pipemouth 


policeman 


puttyroot 


pipestone 


pondweed 


quacksalver 


pipewort 


poorhouse 


quaketail 


pitapat 


popcorn 


quarryman 


pitchfork 


popgun 


quarterman 


pitchstone 


portcullis 


quartermaster 


pitchwork 


portemonnaie 


queenlike 


pitfall 


portfolio 


queen wood 


pitfish 


portlast 


quicklime 


pitman 


portmanteau 


quicksand 


pitpan 


portmantle 


quickset 


placeman 


postboy 


quicksilver 


plainbackB 


postman 


quitclaim 


playfellow 


postmark 


rackwork 


playgoer 


postmaster 


raftsman 


playground 


postscript 


ragman 


playhouse 


potash 


ragpicker 


playmate 


potboy 


ragstone 


plaything 


potsherd 


ragweed 
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ragwool 


redcoat 


roadweed 


ragwork 


redeye 


rockaway 


ragwort 


redfish 


rockfish 


railroad 


redhead 


rockwood 


railway 


rednose 


rockwork 


rainbird 


redpole 


roebuck 


rainbow 


redpoll 


roestone 


rainfall 


redroot 


roUeyway 


rakehell 


redshank 


rooftree 


rakestale 


redskin 


roomridden 


ramrod 


redstart 


rootstock 


ramshackle 


redstreak 


rosefish 


ramskin 


redtail 


roseroot 


rarebit 


redthroat 


rosewood 


rareripe 


redtop 


rosewort 


raspberry 


redware 


rottenstone 


ratline 


redwing 


roundabout 


ratsbane 


redwood 


roundfish 


rattail 


reedbird 


roundhand 


rattle box 


reindeer 


roundhead 


rattlecap 


restharrow 


roundhouse 


rattlehead 


resthouse 


roundworm 


rattlepate 


Bibbonman 


roustabout 


rattleskull 


ribwort 


rowboat 


rattlesnake 


ricebird 


rubblework 


rattletrap 


rifleman 


ruddleman 


rattle wort 


rinderpest 


runaround 


rawhead 


ringbird 


runaway 


rawhide 


ringleader 


runway 


razorback 


ringtail 


rupturewort 


razorbill 


ringworm 


rushnut 


redbelly 


riverside 


sackcloth 


redbird 


roadman 


saddleback 


redbreast 


roadside 


saddletree 


redbud 


roadstead 


sadiron 


redcap 


roadway 


safeguard 
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sagebrush 


scalestone 


seaquake 


sailboat 


scandalmonger 


seascape 


sailfish 


scapegallows 


seashore 


sailmaker 


scapegoat 


seasick 


sailorlike 


scapegrace 


seasickness 


saintlike 


scarebabe 


seaside 


salesman 


scarecrow 


seaway 


salesroom 


scatchmouth 


seaweed 


saleswoman 


scathold 


seaworthy 


sallowthorn 


scatland 


seedsman 


saltcellar 


scatterbrain 


seeksorrow 


saltfoot 


scattergood 


seesaw 


saltholder 


schoolboy 


selectman 


saltwort 


schoolfellow 


selfsame 


sandalwood 


schoolgirl 


setwall 


sandhopper 


schoolhouse 


sevenfold 


sandpaper 


schoolma'am 


sevennight 


sandpiper 


schoolmaid 


shadefish 


sandstar 


schoolman 


shakerag 


sandstone 


schoolmaster 


shamefaced 


sandworm 


schoolmate 


shapesmith 


sandwort 


schoolroom 


shareholder 


sapsucker 


scratchpenny 


sharpshooter 


saucebox 


scratchweed 


sharptail ' 


saucepan 


scratchwork 


shatterbrain 


saveall 


scripholder 


shea.rbill 


sawdust 


scripturewort 


shearman 


sawfish 


scrollwork 


sheartail 


sawmill 


scrubstone 


shearwater 


sawset 


scuttlefish 


sheatfish 


saw whet 


scytheman 


sheathbill 


saw wort 


seaboard 


sheathclaw 


saxhorn 


seacoast 


sheepberry 


scald fish 


sealskin 


sheepfold 


scaldhead 


seaman 


sheepshead 


scalefish 


seaport 


sheepskin 


14 
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shellbark 

shellwork 

shipboard 

shipmaster 

shipmate 

shipshape 

shipworm 

shipwreck 

shipwright 

shipyard 

shoeblack 

shoemaker 

shoestring 

shopkeeper 

shoplifter 

shoplike 

shopmau 

shore weed 

shortcoming 

shorthand 

shorthead 

shorthorn 

shotgun 

shoveboard 

shovelboard 

showbill 

showcase 

showman 

showroom 

shuffleboard 

shufflecap 

shufflewing 

shutdown 

shuttlecock 

sicklebill 

sicklemau 



sicklewort 

sideboard 

sidelong 

sidesman 

sidewalk 

sideways 

sightseer 

sightsman 

silkman 

silkweed 

silkworm 

silversmith 

silverweed 

singlethorn 

singletree 

singsong 

sitfast 

sixfold 

sixpence 

sixpenny 

skinflint 

skipjack 

skullcap 

skullfish 

skylark 

skylight 

slangwhanger 

slapjack 

slaughterman 

slaveholder 

slavelike 

slipperwort 

slipshod 

slipstring 

slowworm 

sluiceway 



smallpox 

smartweed 

smeardab 

smithcraft 

smoothbore 

snailfish 

snakehead 

snakenut 

snakeroot 

snakestone 

snakeweed 

snakewood 

snakewort 

snapdragon 

sneezeweed 

sneezewood 

sneezewort 

snippersnapper 

snipsnap - 

snowball 

snowberry 

snowbird 

snowdrop 

snowlike 

soapberry 

soapstone 

soapsuds 

soapwort 

soever 

somebody 

somehow 

sometime (adj.) 

sometimes 

somewhat 

somewhen 

somewhere 
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somewhile 

somewhither 

songcraft 

sorehead 

sourgourd 

sourgum 

soursop 

sourwood 

Southdown 

southeast 

southernwood 

southwest 

sowbane 

sowbread 

span worm 

sparerib 

sparrowwort 

spatterdash 

spearman 

spearmint 

spearwort 

speechmaker 

speedwell 

spellbound 

apendall 

spendthrift 

spicebush 

spicenut 

spicewood 

spiderlike 

spiderwort 

spikenard 

spindlelegs 

spindleshanks 

spindleworm 

spindrift 



spitpoison 

splatterdash 

spleenwort 

spoilsport 

spoonbill 

spoonworm 

spoonwort 

sportsman 

spoutfish 

springbok 

springbuck 

springlike 

springtail 

springtide 

springtime 

spritsail 

spurgewort 

spurway 

squawroot 

squawweed 

squirreltail 

stableman 

stage Wright 

staggerwort 

staghound 

staircase 

stairway 

staithman 

staithwort 

stalemate 

stallman 

standpoint 

standstill 

starboard 

starfinch 

starfish 



starlight 

starlike 

starshine 

starstone 

starwort 

statecraft 

statemonger 

stateroom 

statesman 

statesmanlike 

stateswoman 

stavesacre 

stavewood 

staymaker 

staysail 

steadfast 

steamboat 

steamship 

steelyard 

steepleyard 

steerageway 

steersman 

stepbrother 

stepchild 

stepdame 

stepdaughter 

stepfather 

stepmother 

stepparent 

stepsister 

stepson 

stemfast 

sternway 

stickleback 

stickl^ag 

stingfish 
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stingwinkle 


sugarloaf 


sweetbrier 


stinkball 


suithold 


^weetflag 


stinkhoru 


sulphurwort 


sweetgum 


stinkstone 


sunbeam 


sweetheart 


stinkweed 


sunbird 


sweetmeat 


stinkwood 


sunbonnet 


sweetroot 


stitchwort 


sunburn 


sweetsop 


stockholder 


sunburst 


sweetwood 


stockman 


sundew 


sweetwort 


stomachache 


sundown 


swinebread 


stonebreak 


sundryman 


swineherd 


stonebuck 


sunfish 


swinestone 


stonechat 


sunflower 


swin^letree 


stonechatter 


sunlight 


swingtree 


stoneerop 


sunlit 


switchman 


stonegrig 


sunrise 


swordfish 


stoneroot 


sunset 


swordsman 


stoneseed 


sunshade 


tablecloth 


stoneware 


sunshine 


tableman 


stonework 


sunstone 


tablespoon 


stonewort 


sunstroke 


tablespoonful 


storehouse 


sunstruck 


tacksman 


storekeeper 


sunup 


tagsore 


storeroom 


swagbelly 


tagtail 


stowaway 


swallowstone 


talebearer 


straightforward 


swallowtail 


talesman 


straightway 


swallowwort 


taleteller 


strapwork 


swanherd 


tapeworm 


strapwort 


swanhopping 


teacup 


strawberry 


swanlike 


teakettle 


stream wort 


swanskin 


teapot 


streetway 


swartback 


teaspoon 


stringpiece 


swashbuckler 


teaspoonful 


stronghold 


swash way 


telltkle 


studdingsail 


sweepstakes 


tenderloin 


studwork 


sweetbread 


tenfold 
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tenpeuce 


thomapple 


tinsmith 


tenpenny 


thornback 


tinstone 


tenpins 


thorntail 


tintype 


tentwort 


thoroughbred 


tinware 


thanksgiving 


thoroughfare 


tinworm 


thankworthy 


thorough wax 


tipstaff 


themselves 


thoroughwort 


tiptoe 


thenceforth 


thoughtsick 


tiptop 


thenceforward 


thousandfold 


tipup 


thereabouts 


threadbare 


tiresmith 


thereafter 


threadworm 


tirewoman 


thereanent 


threefold 


titmouse 


thereaway 


threepence 


toadseye 


thereby 


threepenny 


toadstone 


therefor 


threescore 


toadstool 


therefore 


throatpiece 


tollman 


therefrom 


throatwort 


tomboy 


therein 


thumbscrew 


tombstone 


thereinto 


thunderbolt 


tomfool 


thereon 


thunderburst 


tomtit 


thereto 


thunderhead 


toothache 


theretofore 


thunderstone 


toothpick 


thereunder 


thunderstruck 


toothwort 


thereunto 


thwarlship 


topcoat 


thereupon 


thwartships 


topgallant 


therewith 


thyself 


topgallautmast 


therewithal 


tickseed 


topknot 


thickhead 


tidesman 


toplight 


thicklips 


tideway 


topman 


thickset 


tiltup 


topmast 


thickskin 


timberman 


topsail 


thickskuU 


timberwork 


topsman 


thimbleberry 


timekeeper 


torchlight 


thimblerig 


timepiece 


touchstone 


thimble weed 


tinkerman 


touchwood 


thirdpenny 


tinman 


towboat 



^ 
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towiiBfolk 

townsman 

towns})eople 

townswoman 

trackway 

tradesfolk 

tradesman 

tradespeople 

trade&iwoman 

tramroad 

tramway 

treadmill 

trelliswork 

trencherman 

treHtl(»work 

trewsman 

tripeman 

tripestcme 

truckman 

truepenny 

trufflewoman 

trumpetweed 

trumpotwood 

trundletail 

trustworthy 

trysail 

tuhfish 

tubman 

tufthunter 

tugboat 

tumblebug 

tumbledown 

tuiihoof 

turbantop 

tuhikey 

turnout 



turnover 

turnpike 

tumpikeman 

turn screw 

tumsick 

turnsole 

turnspit 

turnstile 

tumstone 

turntable 

turtleback 

turtlestone 

twalpennies 

twayblade 

twelvemonth 

twelvepence 

twelvepenny 

twelvoscore 

tweutyfold 

twibill 

twifallow 

twilight 

twofold 

twopence 

twopenny 

twoscore 

underact 

underaction 

underaid 

underbearer 

underbid 

underbind 

underbrace 

underbred 

underbrush 

underbuy 



undercharge 

underclay 

underclothes 

underclothing 

undercoat 

undercroft 

undercurrent 

underditch 

underdo 

underdoer 

underdose 

underdrain 

underdressed 

underestimate 

underfeed 

underfilling 

underfoot 

underfurnish 

underfurrow 

undergarment 

undergo 

undergown 

undergpraduate 

underground 

undergrowth 

underhand 

underheavo 

underhew 

underhung 

underlaid 

underlay 

underleaf 

underlet 

underlie 

underline 

underlying 
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imdermine 


underwood 


uproot 


Undermost 


underwork 


uprush 


underneath 


underwrite 


upsend 


underpay 


upbear 


upset 


underpin 


upbind 


upshoot 


underpinning 


upblaze 


upspring 


underplay 


upbraid 


upstart 


underplot 


upbreak 


upswell 


underpraise 


upbringing 


uptake 


underprize 


upburst 


upthrow 


underprop 


upbye 


upturn 


underrate 


upcast 


urgewonder 


underreckon 


up6aught 


velvetleaf 


underrun 


upclimb 


ventpiece 


underscore 


upcoil 


vestryman 


undersell 


upcurl 


vicegerent 


underset 


updraw 


viceregal 


undershoot 


upgather 


viceroy 


undershot 


upgaze 


vineyard 


undershrub 


upgrow 


viseman 


undersign 


upgrowth 


vouchsafe 


undersoil 


uphand 


wabronleaf 


undersong 


uphang 


wadset 


underspend 


upheave 


wagonwright 


understand 


uphill 


wagtail 


understate 


uphoard 


wainman 


understatement 


uphold 


wainscot 


understrapper 


upland 


wainwright 


understroke 


uplay 


waistband 


undersuit 


uplead 


waistcoat 


undertake 


uplift 


walepiece 


undertone 


upon 


walkover 


undervaluation 


uprear 


wallflower 


undervalue 


upridge 


wallwort 


underwear 


upright 


wanhom 


underwitted 


uprise 


wareraft 
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wardholding 

wardsman 

warehouse 

warepoom 

warfare 

wartweed 

wartwort 

washboard 

washerman 

washerwoman 

washstand 

washtub 

watchmaker 

watchman 

watchword 

watercourse 

waterfall 

waterman 

watermelon 

waternut 

waterscape 

watershed 

waterside 

waterspout 

waterway 

waterweed 

waterwort 

waxflower 

waxwing 

waxwork 

wayboard 

wayfarer 

waygoing 

waygoose 

waylay 

wayside 



weakfish 

weaponsmith 

weathercock 

welladay 

Welshman 

whalebird 

whalebone 

whaleman 

whatever 

whatsoever 

whealworm 

wheatear 

wheelbarrow 

wheelbird 

wheelman 

wheelwork 

wheelwright 

whencesoever 

whenever 

whensoever 

whereabout 

whereabouts 

whereas 

whereat 

whereby 

wherefore 

wherein 

whereinto 

whereof 

whereon 

wheresoever 

wherethrough 

whereto 

whereupon 

wherever 

wherewith 



wherewithal 

wherryman 

whetstone 

whichever 

whichsoever 

whiffletree 

whimwham 

whinohat 

whinstone 

whippletree 

whippoorwill 

whipsnake 

whirlwig 

whirlwind 

whitebait 

whiteboard 

whitebonnet 

whitebottle 

Whiteboy 

whitecap 

whiteear 

whitefish 

whitesmith 

whitespur 

whitestone 

whitethorn 

whitethroat 

whitewash 

whiteweed 

whitewood 

Whitsun 

Whitsunday 

Whitsuntide 

whoever 

wholesale 

whomsoever 
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whortleberry 

whosesoever 

whosoever 

wickerwork 

wideawake 

widespread 

wifelike 

wiferidden 

wigmaker 

wildcat 

wildebeest 

wildfire 

windbag 

windfall 

windfallen 

windlestraw 

windmill 

windrow 

windseed 

windway 

wiredraw 

wirepuller 

wirework 

wireworm 

wiseacre 

witfish 

withdraw 

withershins 

withhold 

within 



without 

withstand 

withwind 

withmonger 

woebegone 

wolfbane 

wolfskin 

womankind 

womanlike 

woodbine 

woodchat 

woodcock 

woodcraft 

woodcut 

woodland 

woodreeve 

woodrock 

woodruff 

wood shock 

woodsman 

woodstone 

woodwale 

woodwaxen 

woodwork 

woolman 

woolpack 

woolsack 

woolstock 

workaday 

workfellow 



workhouse 

wbrkingman 

workman 

workmanlike 

workmaster 

workwoman 

wormseed 

wormwood 

woundwort 

wristband 

wronghead 

wrymouth 

wryneck 

yardarm 

yellowbird 

yellowroot 

yellowthroat 

yellowtop 

yellowweed 

yellowwood 

yellowwort 

yesterday 

yesternight 

yokefellow 

yokemate 

yourself 

yourselves 

zantewood 

zigzag 

zoozoo 
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Above all, 71. 

Acljeotlve, confused treatment 
of in dictionaries, 19; loose 
teacWng about, 23, 57, 126 ; dif- 
ference of opinion about, 21, 
128; differentiation of adverb 
and, 45; adverb and preposition 
used as, 47-54; noun used 
US, 55-66; differentiated from 
noun, 56 ; Dr. Latham on beef 
as, 57 ; common fallacy about, 
68-72; position of noun does 
not change it to, 129, 130; its 
use in compounds, 151, 152-154, 
157, 176. 

Adverb, difference of opinion 
about, 21, 128; common but 
ueedless joining of with ad- 
jective, 45, 161 ; used as acljec- 
tive, 47-54, 76 (note); tiearest 
and next as, 48 ; noun used as, 
125, 127, 128; as part of com- 
pound word, 151, 154, 158, 159, 
161. 

After, classification of, 49; 
Goold Brown on, 60. 

After-consideration, 51. 

After end, after part, 74. 

Alligator forceps, 75. 

Apple brandy, etc., 75. 

Authors cited : 
Brown, Goold, 50, 60, 83, 133. 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 22. 
Clark, 8. W., 59. 
Earle, Rev. John, 39, 125. 



Fowler, William Chaunoey, 6, 

123. 
Harrison, Kev. Matthew, 118, 

119. 
Jodrell, Mr., 17, 18. 
Latham, Dr. B. G., 57, 58. 
Marsh, G. P., 120. 
Mill, John Stuart, 16. 
Morris, Rev. Richard, 133. 
Murray, Dr. J. A. H., 24, 41, 50. 
Soule and Wheeler, 131. 
Wilson, John, 6, 164. 

Back-bone, back stroke, etc., 76. 

Back door, etc., 75. 

Back, front, middle, etc., 63. 

Bar iron, etc., 76, 105. 

Barrel curb, drain, pen, 76. 

Battle array, bayonet clutch, 
etc., 65. 

Bay window, 77. 

Bell glass, bell jar, 77. 

Bias, educated, deference to 
necessary, 142. 

Black-forest, 20. 

Black lead, 78. 

Black-lead an unnecessary com- 
pound, 69. 

Blank book, 78. 

Blue blood, 79. 

Box car, box drain, etc., 80. 

Boy friend, 82. 

Brain coral, fan coral, 80. 

Brevity, tendency to, 67. 

British telegraph charges, 8. 
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Brother german, 80. 

Browne, Sir Tbomas, an opinion 
by, 22. 

Browu, Goold, opinion about 
various words by, SO; on in- 
vention and discovery, 60; on 
compound nouns, 88; general 
rule by, 138. 

Bullion silver, 106. 

Business office, newspaper re- 
porter, etc., 66. 

Cannot, can not, 81. 

Canon-lawyer, criminal-lawyer, 
petty-offlcor, 81. 

Cat kind, madder family, etc., 
64. 

Chief priest, 97. 

Cbild wife, boy friend, 82. 

Clark, R. W., on adjectives, 69. 

Classification, conflicting, 21 ; 
significance the main basis of, 
47-49 ; common fallacy as to, 
68; effect of position upon, 
129. 

Combination lock, 87. 

Coming in, bittng-in, 88. 

Composition, power of in P^ug- 

lish, 120. 

Compositors may be benefited, 8. 

Compounding, singular illustra- 
tion of, 118; about old rules 
for, 130-132; scientific and pop- 
ular, 143 ; application of anal- 
ogy in, 144; rules for, 137, 146, 
147, 149, 160, 167, 173, 174. 

Compounds, common triplicate, 
121. 

Compound words in telegraph- 
ing, 8. 

County palatine, 80, 84. 

Court martial, 80, 96. 

Criminal lawyer, 81. 



Crown land, crownland, 84. 
Cylinder press, 86. 

Dead in compounds, 86. 
Diamond borer and drill, 86. 
Dictionaries not made as abso- 
lute guides, 22. 
Dictionary models, 9. 
Double bar, etc., 86. 
Double-charge, verb, 86. 
Down, up, then,above,etc.,62-64. 
Dwarf aa an ac(Jective, 106. 

Earle*s '' Philology of the Eng- 
lish Tongue," 39, 126. 

Earl marshal, 87. 

Easy chair, easy-chair, 87. 

Effect of position upon classifi- 
cation, 129. 

" Encyclopedic Dictionary," 19. 

English words analogically 
classified, 23. 

Extension table, 87. 

Face value, market value, 88. 

Fallacy, common, as to classifi- 
cation, 68. 

False keel, etc., 78. 

Family name, family-name, 88. 

Feather bed, etc., 96. 

Fellow being, citizen, etc., 96. 

Fiction, grammatical, 66. 

Flat cap, flatcap, 89. 

Flying army, buttress, etc., 90. 

Forbidden fruit, forbidden-fruit, 
90. 

Fore as an ad,)ective, 90. 

Fbre, different uses of, 63. 

Forest called an adverb, 128. 

Fowler, William Chauncey, on 
investigation, 6 ; result of his 
investigation, 123; on perfect 
composition, 124. 
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French phrases as compounds, 

39, 43. 
Full moon, full-moon, 92. 

Oiant as an adjective, 106. 

Ginger pop, 92. 

Gold cup, goldcup, 93. 

Good will, good-will, ill will, ill- 
will, etc., 93, 153. 

Grammar, the main office of, 16 ; 
a difference between English 
and Geiman, 20; different in- 
terpretations of, 21 ; what 
classification in purports, 23; 
rules of made for words used 
normally, 39 ; provisions of as 
to prepositions, 47 ; conflict 
between logic and, 68; Earle 
on some facts in, 125 ; no real 
change in needed, 127 ; a new 
classifying name in, 134 ; rules 
of based upon best usage, 148 ; 
effect of a certain rule of, 160. 

"Grammar of English Gram- 
mars," 50. 

Grammarians on the word after, 
49-52. 

Half, noun and adjective uses of, 
60-62. 

Hard as in hard drinker, 96. 

Harrison, Rev. Matthew, exem- 
plification of compounding 
by, 118. 

Having-boasted, "83. 

Heather roof, 96. 

High and low, inconsistent treat- 
ment of, 21. 

High as an adjective, 96. 

Hot water, 98. 

Hyphen, component words 
made visibly distinct by, 30, 31 ; 
aversion to frequent use of, 67 ; 



not a systematic office of to 
indicate misnomers, 71 ; rules 
for compounds with, 137, 145, 
147, 149, ISO, 157. 

Ignis fatuus, 59, 98. 

" Imperial Dictionary," 20. 

Inconsistency not approved of, 

22. 
Information needed by all, 11. 
Investigation desiderated, 5, 123. 

Jodrell*s *• Philology on the Eng- 
lish Language,'* 18. 
Joint heir, 99. 

Knight bachelor, 99. 

Lady friend, toy house, etc., 101. 

Latham, Dr. R. G., on beefsteak, 
58. 

Law merchant, 80, 96. 

Laxity probably inevitable, 15. 

Left hand, right hand, etc., 100. 

Lffe saving, life-saving, 130. 

Log cabin, log hut, 100. 

Logic and grammar, conflict be- 
tween, 68. 

Madder family, etc., 64. 

Maid child, 101. 

Man, he, fellow, etc., 63. 

Marsh, G. P., on power of deriva- 
tion and composition in Eng- 
lish, 120 ; on common triplicate 
compounds, 121. 

Matter of fact, matter-of-fact, 
102. 

Mill, John Stuart, on names, 16. 

Milton, passage from quoted by 
Mill, 16 ; passage from not a 
" part of speech," 134. 

Models of hyphened compound 
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nouns, 138-141, 145, 147, 149, 151 ; 
of other hyphened compounds, 
157, 158, 159, 165; of solid com- 
l)oundH, 175-179. 

Moist star, 102. 

Morris, Rev. Richard, on prepo- 
sitions, 134. 

Mountain ash, etc., 103. 

Murray, Dr. James A. H., dic- 
tionary edited by, 24 ; on vari- 
ous uses of ajtert 60. 

Names misapplied are not eluci- 
dated by hyphening, 71. 

" New Enj^lish Dictionary," 
24-28, 50. 

Newspaper reporter, etc., 66. 

Noun, models for compound, 10, 
61, 137, 138-141, 145, 147, ;49, 151 ; 
used as adjective, 55-66 ; differ- 
entiated from acUective, 56 ; as 
a^ective through fiction, 65, 
66 ; needless Joinings of a<V)ec- 
tl vo and, 67-72 ; rules for com- 
pound. 137, 146, 147, 149, 150. 

Nuttall on compounds, 10. 

Opinions useful even to disaent- 

er«, 11. 
Oriel window, 77. 

Paper box, paper-box, 56, 143. 

Petty officer, 81. 

Phantom nations, phantomna- 

tion, 18. 
"Philology on the English I.an- 

guage," 18. 
"Philology of the English 

Tongue," 39, 125. 
PhraHe name, phrase-name, 45. 
Pig iron, 76, 105. 
Pint pot, 106. 
Plato glass, 76, 105. 



Position, effect of upon classili- 

oation, 129. 
Pound covert, 106. 
Power of derivation and com- 
position in English, 120. 
Preposition, use of in phrases, 

39-44 ; used as adjective, 47-54 ; 

mistaken as actjective, 50-52; 

" compound substantive," 134 ; 

in compounds, 149, 151, 159. 
Prime Minister, 106. 
Principle, general, 127. 
Proof-readers, advantage of a 

record to, 7. 

Quart bottle, 106. 

Record beneficial to composi- 
tors, 8. 

Revenue cutter, 107. 

Rock alum, salt, etc., 108. 

Rose window, 77. 

Rules for compounding, inade- 
quacy of old, 130-132; new, 
137, 145, 147, 149, 150, 157, 173, 
174. 

Scarlet fever, 10!^ 

Second cousin, sight, etc., 110. 

Side cut, branch store, etc., 111. 

Significance the main baais of 
classification, 47-49. 

Soule and Wheeler, rules by, 
131; confusion in vocabulary 
by, 132; Goold Brown cited 
by, 133. 

Specification not always a rea- 
son for compcmndlng, 68. 

Speech, differentiation in, 142. 

Spencer, Herbert, odd com- 
pounds by, 46. 

Spring balance, 112. 
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Salt as an adjective, 109. 

State as an ai^jective, 112. 

** Stroke ol art," a so-oalled, 126, 

126. 
Sweet potato, sweet-potato, 70. 

Telegraphing, compounds in, 8. 
Terminology, Grammatical, 126. 
Toy house, etc., 101. 
Trade name, 88. 

Upper ten thousand, 116. 



Verb in oompormds, 161, 156, 158, 
159. 

Webster's dictionary, proper ad- 
jectives in compounds in, 19; 
high and low in, 21; half as 

> treated in, 95. 

Whole and ^a2/ compared, 62. 

Wilson, John, on compounding, 
6,164. 

Worcester's dictionary, proper 
adjectives in compounds in,19. 
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